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in adveeacy of truth, righteousness and eter- 
‘nal law, on half the soil of this great Repub- 


A Chapter for the Times. 


Hie; when fidelity to humanity's eause is in- 
| evitable martyrdom; when our noblest heroes 


BY A G@ITIZEN, | ure pining aid expiring in southern dungeons, 





ty,” says he, “is property.” 


The time for concession and enmpromise 
has now passed. ‘Uke Slave Power rales us. 
Tt has proved wiser than wej—tor agares- 
sion has been its policy, conciliation ours.— | 
Whilst it has played the subtle tyrant’s part, 
we, just like the erazy old dotard, have tiine- 
ly yielded ta every successive enecouchiment 
upon our rights, til! the prerogatives af De- 
moeracy are no longer ours. So long as it 
dictated to us, that overbearing insolence has 
become its essential ehirccteristic; —and so 
long hive we rendered implicit obedience to 
it, that Severity to ns is now a second nature. 
I aflicia, without the fear of suceessful contra- 
diction, that there is not on record a more il 
Yustrious example of bold, uncompromising 
oppression on the one hand, and of cringing, 
unminly subjection on the other, than is ex- | 
hibited to the world in the history of the 
Slave and Pree powers of this pseudo-Repub- 
Nice. Our Fathers thought it justifiable to rise 
in stern rebellion against the British throne ; | 
and for a self vindication they published to | 
the world a declaration, whieh we are aceus- 
tomed to eail the Charter of our Rights.— | 
Bit there is nota sentiment coutained Ta that 
immortal documeat—nor a doctrine for whieh 
our ancestors died —that is not virtudtly ah- | 
rogated by the Legislation of the Dynasty | 
whieh contro!s our wuien, For the vital | 
principle of that deetiration is the absolute | 
equality of mankind ;—whereas the law of 
the land—may. the Constitution self. whieh 
is the fountiia of nuiond law—by treating 
this principle as a pure absiryetion which | 
neither does nor can have any objective re ile | 
ity in humin government, has pronounced it! 
to be abwlule'y nugatory. Indeed, the great | 
exponent of the O-igarehy has expressly af- | 
firmed the right of government to chattelize | 

| 
' 
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men. * What the liw deel ires to be proper- 
“Two hundred 
years of legislation have sanctioned and sane- | 
tified negro slavery.” Theal pronounce our | 
condition to be no better than that of the! 
Southern bondinen. We hold our rights by | 
the sufferance of fyran's, not by the deley ts | 
tion ot God. Expediency alone preven's our | 
experiencing at this hour the rigers of the 
Afticin yoke. ‘This is the spirit of the A- 
Merican government; against whieh if we 
rise not ap in speedy and effectual rebellion, 
the day draws on when it will be compla- 
centiy said of our children’s children, *i'wo 
hundred years of legislation have sanctioned 
and sanctified the enslavement of whites.”’— 
Whenever the terrible arm of unrighteous le- 
Fislation is lifted to crush a single humon 
right—whenever governinent itself binds the 
heavy chain upon ttiwbs that God created 
free, then fetters are laid upon every céltzen. | 
True, they may not be felt at firsc; yet it 
wants but ime to rivet them eternally sure. 
I announce no paradox when | afliru, that 
every self-declared freeman in these nortivern 
Republics is daily whipped and branded and 
handcuffed and chattelized in the persou of 
the American slive. Au injury done to the 
meanest subject is treason agaiust the whole. 

Our present condition is uuly a deplorable 
one. A haughty dynasty, with one foot on 
the necks of God’s own poor, and the other 
fiereely spurning the free laborer, wields the | 
rod of empire over us.* 
dot Stir we cinnot; for tn Church aid | 
State, in Constitution and creed, in religion, } 
tevenue and laws, in internal policy, in char- 
acter, in destiny and a//, we are jast linked 
to the car of the stera oppressor. 

Do you fondly ask, * Wherein has the 
South oppressed us? Are we not sill as tree 


1 Teall them? 


And what can we | American law. 


‘and we ourselves, under penalty of death, are 
forbidden to adininister the cousolations of 
oor holy religion to three millions of fellow 
boudmen. 

Tell ine not that we are independent. when 
every candidate that enters the political field 
must first renonvee the holiest principles God 
ever haphinted in the oreast of universal ian, 
and become the sneaking apologist of the 
meanest form of oppresston, Witness the re- 
cent co mpaign in our own State. ‘Talk not 
about equal rights, when our statute book ts 
a disgriee to barbarie States, and such as | 
humanity weeps to look upon, Say not that 
our northern soil is free, when every inch of 
territory Within the jurisdiction of this gov- 
erament is, by the federal constitution, sur- 
rendered up to be the lawful hunting ground 
of the man thief. Free Suil!—it i- a names 
the reality ceased when the fathers of this 
western cline assembled to form the Ameti- 
ean Union. Equality! “tis a phantom got 
up by slaveholding artstoerats to please the 
people’s ffney, while they were plundering 
liumanity of her most sacred rig'ts, ‘The 
word is tonnd in our Deeliration—its spirit! 
also brevthes there; but the word has been 
cancelled out by the enactments of wari ght. | 
cous legislation, .nd the spirit stands eteraal- 
ty rebuked ia the great charter of our conted- 
ereey. . 

We vote-—but our free suffrige is e unter. 
bolinced by servile ballots wrang from } 
wretched beings, whom the liberal spirit of | 
our Constitution declares to he (Aveesifi hs hu- 
min. Honest reader, do you reaitme that 
these miserable “chattels”? are annually eom- 
pelled to send up twenty-one Representatives 
to the Lower Tlouse ?. Representatives shall 

When Satan can be called 
“the Advocate of the brethren,’ then may | 
eall these men the Representatives of those 
to whom they owe their elevation. Repre- 
sentatives! they sweat before the Kteraah 
that they will ese tongue and pen, voice and 
balloe to rivet forever upon thei bruised | 
timbs the ehain tinks of remediless bondage. 
They deelare before high Heaven that they 
will wage eternal warfare against those who 
seek to lift the galling yoke they have impo- 
sed, against the free laborer and his interests, 

against the cause of popular liberty through- 

out the world. 

With these sentiments and these deelara- 
tions they go up to represen (2) Uheit spirit- 
less, despairing vagsals. Tchallenge univer- 
sil history to produce from the annals of le- 
gis'ation in any age, orin any nation, wheth- 
er Pogan, Mohammedan, Christian or Infidel, 
an enactment which, for complicated wrong. 
can compare with this, Search the politics! 
code of all States whose existence and acts 
are chronitled—of all governments too that 
now exist, whether they be Republican, Mo- 
narchical, or Despotic, and you will be una- 
ble to find a statute which more completely 
subverts natural justice and outrages human- 
ity than the third elause of the second sec- 
tion of the first article of the American Con- 
stitution. Yes, the American Constitution, 
which ave have been taught to reverence, to- 
day throws its blazing wgis over an enact- 
ment which Despots dare not sanction, and 
declare ivinvested with all the majesty of 








We elect our Representatives; but they 
goto the Capitol to hear the ehains of three 
imiflions of our brethren rattled in their frees 
on the floor of Congress. ‘They go to sit 
down with nen whom justice uatrammeled 
would never spare—men whom no honest 
citizen dare entrust with his liberty or Lis 





as our fathers?” Poor fool! then you are 
one of those who ein never fevl the weight 


of a tyrant’s chain, because it is made of gold! | who stand belore the world attainied with 
| 


Greece had just such citizens as you, wien | 
the sagicivuvs Micedunian monarch was 
clinching rivet after rivet of those stern fet- 
ters which locked her fast and forever in s!a- 
very’s sluggish embrace. 


only as the list outburst of expiring patriot- 
ism. Toei utmost power, enough to wither 
the tyrant’s heart and stir the graves of A- 
chaid's early heroes, was allexpended, when, 
bone the lips of luxury-loving Athenians, 
played the smile of incredulity and che ex- 

jon of scorn, Now if those lofty words, 
tinged with portic fire and gleaming with 
vengeance, were to fall wpon your vars to- 
day, would they be any more likely to rouse 
your soul from its leaden slumber? 

Aspiring rulers always love to have just 
such subjects as you—imen who will never 
speak in defense of the right, whea a bribe 
is putin their hand: but who will babble 
about tariffs and banks, compromise and cwr- 
rency, so long as their throats are stufled 
with Go on in your eherished delu- 
sion, if you will. 


your pockets tor the privilege of spitting in 
your face and trampling on your God-given 
rights. ButT reserve to myseif the preroga- 
tive of speating when 1 ain trodden down, 
and of talking to ungodly tyrants wbont tib- 


erty and right. Prate no fonger about Free- | 


dom, when the public press is chained by a 
stronger arm than legislation; when the pul- 

it and the bar and the forum and the Senate 

all, that should echo day and night with the 
doctrines of the Deciariiion, are silent as the 
voiceless tomb. Uuver no more the word 
“Liberty,” when man may not lift his voice 


* Witness the insolent boast of John Ran- . 
dolph in the debate upon the Missouri ques: | 


tion: “We do not sovern the people of the 
North by our black slaves, but hy their own 
while slaves. We know what we are doing. 
We, of the South, are always united from the 
Ohio to Florida; and we can always unite; 
bat you of the North ara beginning to divide. 
We have conquered you once, anil we can, 
and we wiil, c you again. Aye, sir, 
we will drive you to the wall, and when we 
there once more, we mean to keep 
yoo ther and nail you down like base 
worms. 


| who are unfit to legislate for common brutes 
| with these and such as these they sit down 


Tt was in the fces | bond of our confederacy declares that it must 
of just such menas you that Demosthenes | be so. 
thundered his immortal Phillipies—iimmortal | 


Ima:ine yourself to be: 
free, whilst the lordly oppressor is filling | 


‘fe—men who have insulted God and our 
race by denying the manhood of man—men 


treason against the human brotherhood —men 


to make liws for this great people. And the 


Our Executive gets upa slaveholder’s war; 
stands by the national treasury; draws half 
,a inilliona day; and then calls upon us to 

make up the deficit, An * area” must be 
cleared for planting our “domestic institm- 
tions,’ whieh have quite overgrown the seil 
jon which they were originally established. 
| ‘Troops accordingly are poured inta the terri- 
}tory ofa sister Republic, the rights of her 
citizens invaded, the laws of nations set at 
| defiance, the indignation of the world arous- 
ed. and the infamy confirmed by the sober 
| judgment of all Christendom. "Phe inhuman 
j author of all this ignominy, outrage and 
erime, bears his head aloft at our Capitol, 
| heeause a * knot of slaveholders” sustain 
| him. 
| ‘Phe great “marriage bond of States’ has 
bound us fast and forever to the Slave Dy- 
nasty. We took heras she was, and as she 
was lv be—wars, taxes, infamy and all ;—nor 
need we grumble if our connection does be- 
gin to grow rither unpleasant. “Comprom- 
ise, compromise 1" has been our wotehwoft. 
Liberty, hovorand right we have already, in 
a fit of desperation, east into the roaring 
maelstrom of her rapacicusness 3 our dollars 
are now called for; they too are going fast; 
and our national existener fullows next. 

And yrt ibe brains of partisans were ne- 
ver more prolific of stimulating ideas, or their 
lips tiore sonorous with grand tloquent words, 
than at the present erisis. Their speeches 
and writings teem with praises of our govera- 
ment, our institutions, our laws, our liberties, 
“and the people kc ve to have it so." Form 
own part Lam free to avow my belief that 
our glorious Mexiean war bas been the chief 
cause of the recent “development of the prin- 
ciple.” Politicians seem for onee to have 
forgotten the “joates and fishes” of office in 
their spasmodic stroggles to e themselves 
uncontitionally devoted to the service of the 
dear government. They lay themselves out 
with painful earnestness to denounce all trai- 
tors and reward all acts of loyalty, Column 
after column of fervid tion against 








“Putriotisin,” “public honor,” “our Rights,” 
are all the curreney now. Just as if patrio- 
lism were a virtue, our rights were nota sha 
dow, or the public honor were not sleeping 
with the dead! Patriotism! what is i, 

ask? Allegimee to such a goverment as 
thist. Then I pronounce it the highest crine 
of which man ean be gailty—treason bhick 
as thatof revolting angels—treason to husnan- 
ity—treasou to God. I speak advisedly when 
I say that this confederacy is a league with 
darkness and a covenant with hell.* "Po op- 
pos- it is therefore the sacred duty of every 
lover of Liberty, Law or Right. may 

What is our government but eppression in 
the conerete? Lis Executive, James Knox 
P. 1k, stands this day before the world a equ 
vieted mon thief, a seifdeclired pirate. f— 
Born and educated in a clime which liberty 
never deigned to visit, he now avows bin- 
self both tv principle and prctice the uncem- 
promising opponent of the dovtrines of the 
Deciaration, and the bitter foe of popular tree- 
dom the world over. Its officers are men 
stannch, true and tried—-openly sworn to sup 
port the principles whieh the sutcerat of the 
Russias world be ashamed to avow, Its 
whole policy from its first organization to the 
present hour, has been te crush the liberties 
of the weak and strengthen the tyrant’s arm. 
Its foundation 1s oppression; ils sup: rsirac- 
ture gigantic crime. Tis: successive acts but 
tivel firmer the bendinan’s chain, and drive 
deeper the iron into his despairing heart.— 
God and liberty vre battling against it—then 
why should not F? 

What are our “institutions” but the monn- 
ments of our shame aud hypocrisy? High 
hinded wrong in the State—robbery for 
bi rat offering’ in the Chureh—the pulpit si- 
fent——the bar eloquent in delense of political | 
injustice—the Senate hall reverberating with 
the menseing tones of giact oppressors—the 
forum clamerous with the shouts of the won- 
dering people erying, “It is the voice of a 
God, and wot of a man!*—all these things, 1 
say, mark us out as the special object of the 
world's scorn, and of Jehoval’s more terrible 
judgment. 

Whit are our laws bot the exponents of 
principles whose origin is dated tar back in 
the Datk Ages? What is our legistation but 
the bitterest curse of modern civilization? 
What are our politics but the epiome of na- 
tional selfishness and the abrogation of eter- 
nal right? Whatis our patriotisin but rebel- 
hon against Jehovah's throne? And what 
are our liberties but an empty sound ? 

O, my wreiched country! dork are thy 
crimes, yet darker is thy destiny! The ery 
of God's oppressed poor 
a century has gone up incessantly to heaven. 
The judge of all the earth has heard the bond- 
man’s bitter prayer. Strong is the ervel arm 
but His is stronger. The mingled groans 
and curses that sur thine air shall gather io 
darker storms of pestilence than ever burst 
on devoted Egypt. A more dreadful Death 
Angel riding on clouds and darkness shall 
wave over thee his avenging sword, than ever 
hreathed “the purple blast of death’ over the 
slumbering Assyriin host. . 

I hope—and ‘yet 1 tremble when T think 
that a righteous God rules us. Fain would 
1 prophesy better things of the government 
under which Lexi-t; but lL know that against 
it is arrayed every attribute of Eternal Jus- 
tice. 

B. 





* © The preservation, propagation and per- 
petuation of slavery is the viTan end ANIMAT- 
inc sprnir of the National Government. 
Since 1830 slatery, slaveholding, slave-breed- 
ing and stave-trading have formed the WHOLE 
rounpaTion of the policy of the Federal Go- 
vernment."—Join Quincy Idauis. 

©The Constitution gave slavery SOLEMN 
Guaranties. ‘Io the ful/ extent of these guar- 
anues we are all bound by the Constitution. 
Ali the stipulations contained in the Consti- 
tution in favor of the slaveholding States, 
ought to be fulfilied, and so far as depends on 
me, shall be fulfilled, in the fullness of their 
spirit and to the exactness of their letter.”— 
Daniel Webster. 


+ Witness his vote on the rerolation intro- 
duced in Congress on the 12th of May, 1841. 
I quote from the Cong. Deb. vol. 7, p. 850: 

*Resulved, That the President of the Uni- 
ted States be requested to renew and to pro- 
secute, from time to time, sach negociations 
with the several maritime powers of Kurope 
and America, as he may deem expedient for 
the effectual abuti{ion of the African slave trade, 
and "s ultimate denunciation of: piracy un- 
der the law of nations, by the consent of the 
civilized world.’’ 

‘The resolution was passed by a vote of | 
118 ayes, to 32 nays. Jomes A. Polk voled | 
in the negative. Mr. Polk bas since eartied 
out his principles by exerting bis official an- | 
thority as President of the United States, in| 
pardening two individuals convicted in the | 
Courts of having been engaged in this trade. 
—Liberty Almanac for 1847. 


Wem eit Paitips. 


The following truthful description of this 
friend of the oppressed, we copy from a re- 
cent No. of the Liberator. 

“If there is an habitnally gentle, amiible, 
magnanimous, fair-minded and unpretending | 
man in the wide world, that mia is Wendell 
Phillips. Whether in oral controversy, oras 
a reviewer with his pen, he is a mod. 1 for 
disputants, He has many great and shining 
qualities; but the greatest is his rire sinnpht 
city of character, and utter crucifixion to all 
the blandishments, habits and aims of aristo- 
cratic life. In espousing the eanse of the 
down-trodden and despised negro ns his own, 
and throwing himself a living sacrifice upon 
the altar of humanity, he became a willing 
exile from the circles of aflluence and refine- 
ment in which he might have moved without | 
a rival, gave up all ehance of political prefer- 
ment when he might have successfully aspi- | 
red to state and national elevation, and sub- | 
jected himself to popular reproach as an ‘al- 
traist’ and “fanatic,” at a sime of life when it | 














treason (8lminates from the press and awa- 


kens muttering echoes all over the land.— | '* the hardest to turn the beck upon public 
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esteem and social respectability. fe has 
done for the anti-slavery enterprise, in disre- 
funily rauk and sacritiee of worldly 
prospeets, what it has” been ia the power of 
very few abolitionists to da; and he bys dene 
tl, lod without boasting or show, without 
“sai to be aware that he has performed 
iny thing specially meritorious 5 so trie has 
he heen to his conviction of duty, so indiffer- 
vot what night be the popular verdict as 
to hig ¢ourse.”” 


- Soeie.y in Kenueky. 
Meprespondence if the Ohio Observer. 


For fifteen or twenty miles south of Cin- 


yard 




















clanati: the country bas been long seuled, 
with Many good buildings and much appear- 
ance of wealth, Frow thittowands Lexiug- 
ton iq wbout as new as Lorain or the more 
southern paris of Ashtabula county. ‘The 
section, though hilly, is quite plecsant and 
very fertile. ‘Phe land is divided into farms 
boutas tis on the Reserve, and ihey are 
ao Ty paid for. But the poorest class of 
peopl there have more of the comforts of lite 
than are enjoyed by the common farmers 
herens Whena Kentuckian buildsa log house 
he contemplates tas a residence for ife— 























Por mith he deperds more upon a large 
fire than a tight building. Convenience en- 
ters 4 Hittleinte his ealeutitions,  Forthe 
ficst time with'n the last thirty years, P bhave 
hdd ag@rink of water brought to we ina gourd 


pint of education and general intelli- 
“the common peuple here are tir below 
of Obio that I have seen, Judging 
houses thet | have visited, not ene 
it¥iin ten take a pericdical ef any kind. 
st prominent vice have witnessed is 
y. Spirit drinking is very common, 
A have seen no person disguised with 
_ No people, probally, are more kind, 
hospitable to strangers, 

is tound here in us wild a form as 
in the United States. Very few 
than one family of slaves, and pro- 
Hing wbundunt, there is no induce- 
tthem intherfood., Those who 
own them will not buy, because 
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exist. As itis, they sve no way; they have Val: iat 
og ise i a hayenad will ioe on behalf | The alg of the Un‘on. 
of himself with propriety unless compelled | The New York Journal of Commerce thto« 
by force, They will tell you that they wish nieles the faet—which our oe papers have 
means couldsbe devised by whieh slavery fuiled to neotice—that certain Pennsy itonians 
could be abolished.—To emaretpation on the have sent petitions to the Senate praying for 
soil they ohjeet positively. Propose coloni- a peaceful disse’ttion of the Union, and 
Zition in Africa, that is too expensive. sneeringly adds th tthe best way for these 
They are williniy fle slaves should have who dislike the Union is towithdraw from 
New Mexivo ond Catifornin, butacknowleige it themselves. Our reply to this. is, thatawe 
that the majority of the South would never have already withdrawn from 3 we have 
consent te it, ‘They believe that in opposing withdrawn trom tin the only wey in Which 
Slavery the abolitionists are meddling whh a withdrawal is preper for the Feeomy Whe 
what they do not understand. But em Ment of our object oF consistent with ouruthe 
of no abolitionist who dees not know more of er duties; we live tevoked our all “planer to 
slavery than people here do of northern soci- the Corstiintion, and eeased in any way vol- 
ety. With the erception of these who travel uptarily to give h onr support. Lut what 
atthe north, their ignorance is astonissing. te Journal of soure means when it speuks 
I have had questions asked me that world ofthe best way, is that we should withdraw 
disgrace a scliool boy on the Reserve. Une bodily from the eon: try. "This. howesc#, 
til this’ people heeame better educated and would be no way wtall.” Tweuld cot fe ce. 
More intelligént, anti-slavery principles must qoving the evil, but removing trem it, ®hich 


g in groond -very slowly. Butd shall net 
enlarge on this potit until T have seen more 
of Kentucky society. 

_ As there is'a possibility thet my comme- 
Hications inay Catch the eye of some oe dis- 
posed to give me trouble, 1 shall heresfler 
simply subscribe myself—— ; , 





PROTEST. 
Against Slavery by Bap ist Ministers 
- in Maine. 


The undersigned, Baptist ministers in the 
State of Maine, deeply impressed with the 
evils of Shive.y, a8 it exists in these United 
Stites, do herehy declare their belief, that 
Lingery is the natural right.of every human 
being—that it has its origin in the. divine 
constitution, which deelares that ‘God has 
made ot.ene blood. all nations of men’—in 
perfect. harmony with which, the Declaration 
of our Independence asserts, that tall men 
are created equal. wud are endowed by their 
Creator with ee rtain inalienable rights, among 
whieh are. life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness.” 

With these views, maintained by nearly 
every civilized nation, we feel it to he a sa- 
ered duty which we owe to our own con- 

















Ver traders? will pay more then 
afford te give here, and risk their | 
how family inereases heysnd | 
hi. a part ore sold off to | 

an flesh They will buy | 
iwenly and fitty years of 
jog separaiions must | 
Thave often beea told | 


people in the free Staies—iiat they fare as 
well as their masters, or their hired people at | 
the most; and that with few exceptions they 
are as contented and happy asany other class 
of pecple. But when ditlerent parties are 
concerned, it is well to hear both sides.— 
Seeing a slave that appeared to feel very well, 
Lasked him if he hada kind master. Look- 
ing to see af any one was within bearing, he 
replied, * bout middlin’.” J then asked bin 
if the slaves here were generally well treat 
ed. With some pleasantry he replied that, 
“it hard work and no pay was good treat- 
inent, they had plenty of it,” 

Tbecame very much interested ina slave 
at another house, apparently about filly years 
ofage. He had travelled considerably with 
bis waster, and for an uneducated man was 
quite intelligent. His wife and ebild was 
owved by another man, four miles distant. 
Hisimasier was hind to him, and be had no 
fears of berg sold. He did not think bis 
children would be; but seid be could not tell 
whet might take ploce. Lasked his opinion 
as O What the slaves weuld do, if eumnei- 
pated, He seid be believed that it would be 
with them just as it would be with the white 
people; seine would do bad, others would do 
well. They would have a greater induce- 
ment to labor then, beeause they would have 
the benefit of it. Por himself, he knew that 
if free, he could not only get a better living 
than his master gives him, but could take a 
heap more comfort by living with his family. 
My sympathies were touched for the poor 
nan, when he exhibited all the tender feel- 
ings for bis family, thatareever seen in white 
people. O how much unseen and antold 
mnisery lies pent up inthe bosom of this down- 
trodden race! “Thisunan has frequently been 
to Obie with bis meser, and knew when 
there that he was free by the laws of that 
Staie. But he returned beeause he could not 
leave his funily. ‘This is one of the very 
cases so ofien cited to prove that whea well- 
treated, the slaves become attoched to their 
masters and prefer theircondition to freedom. 
Probe the matter to the bottom, and itamounts 
to nothing more than the fact that conjugal 
and parental feelings predominate over the 
love of liberty. 

When a slave is fall fed, comfortably eloth- 
ed, not overworked, has his pastimes and 
holidays, he is supposed to he as happy as 
his nature will admit, This is the secret of 
all that good treatment of which we hear so 
much at the north. 

To see them at their daily bosiness—at 
work perhaps with their masters of mis- 
tresses, or mingling wiih the family pretty 
much as the hired persons do at the worth, or 
enter into ordinary conversation with them, 
and we wight suppose them to enjoy 
life about the same as other people, But sit 
down by the side of a slave. and get him to 
open his heart to you, and you will find a 
gnawing worm in his hosem. He knows 
that by heing robbed of his liberty he is abus- 
ed ph abies Wry The happiness of the slave 


emption from bodily sufferings. As far as I 
can learn, they are seldom Whipped, and 
generally suffickently clothed to prttect them 
from the weather, ‘To the latter remark, 
however, | have seen some very sod excep- 
tions. Their common clothing is genera! 
dirty, tagged, or very much patch d. “Pike 
any class of females and confine them to such 
apparel as is worn by the block women herr, 
and they will soon lose their self-respect and 
sink into degradation. 

1 have heard 20 man in Kentocky speak on 


d than the colond | t 


sciences, and intich more to neatly three mil- 
lions of oppressed and chattelized hunian be- 
ings, ina country boasting of its independ- 
ence, its freedom and equal rights, solemnly 
to.declare, that Slavery tsa palpable vidlation 
of those rights, and is founded in high hand- 
ed injustice, oppression and wickedness, A- 
bove all, we protest against the system and 


mipssciegecnnar rine Seales 


1 
of the word of God, ther by erecting the 
highest barrier whieh can be raised against 
their salvation. 

This solemn Declaration and Protest we 
do, as Christian ministers, put forth in the 
name of our common humanity, and entreat 
and beseech all persons who are implicated 
in this sin against God, and especially ali 
who bear the sacred office of the Christian 
ministry, earnestly to pray for its extinction, 
and to take wise and speedy measures to save 
the country from this crying sin, and the 
judgment to whieh it exposes the whole na- 
tion. 

Baunswick, June 16, 1846. 

(The above was signed by Eleazer Rob- 
bins and one hundred and forly-lwo other per- 
sons. We should be glad to give the names 
of all the signers did our limits permit.— 


Epns.] 















O<p° Ina report of the proceedings of an 
anti-slavery ineeting recently held in Boston, 
we find the following sketeh of the remarks 
made by Wendell Phillips on that oceasion, 
* He commenced his speech by reading a 
letter from the Hon. J. R. Giddings, of O., 
in answer to an invitation to be present at the 
annual meeting; after which, he poured out 
a strain of indignant eloquence on the Mexi- 
can war. He given griplic and vivid des- 
seription of the almost omnipotent power of | 
the slave system of this country over the 
North and Sonth ; on the polities, the reli- 
gion, the commerce, the education, and all 
the social interests of the country. He said 
slavery was like the fabled black mountain, 
in the story of Sinbad the sailor, situated on 
on istind in the midst of the ocean, whose 
magnetic power was so strong that whenever 
a vessel neared the fatal spot, all her nails 
and spikes were drawn out, and she fell to 
pieces and sunk to the bottom. So in this 
country, Whether we launch the noble ship of 
State, or the Chorch enfolds her canvass to 
the breezes of heaven, they ech in ture ap- 
reach the black mountain of slavery—their 
volts leap out, they fll asunder, and sink in 
the generel vortex of ruin, ‘The absolute ne- 
cesrity of seeking a diesolution of the pres. 
eat blood-cemented Union was seen in the 
foet, that nothing is free from the polluting 
influence ot slavery. Office, reputation, com- 
meee, manufactures, religion, are al] control. 
led by the power of slavery ; and the temp- 
tation is too potent for mgt minds to grapple 
with. This faet Mr. Phillips apily ithustra- 
ted by referring to an incident that occurred 
a few days since, in Faneuil Hall. A sword 
was presented to Col. Ixace H. Wright, an 
officer in the regiment of Massachusetts vel- 
unteers. Mr. Phillips said he had stood on 
the same platform with Col. Wright, and 
heard him eontend for the inviolability of hu- 
man life, as a reason for abolishing the guil- 
lows, John A. Bolles, Eeq., who present. 
ed the sword ina war speech, a short time 
since wrote a prize essay for the American 
Prace Society, on the propriety of settling 
all national disputes, by a congress of ma- 
tions, ‘And he is a Washingtonian, too,’ 
seid a gentleman in the back part of the hall. 
“Yes, and a member of the Biptist church, 
alan,” said another voice. Yes. continued 
Mr. Phillips, and a nephew of the tate Rew. 
Dr. Bosles, of this vity, who congratulated 
the Baptist denomination, in view of the 
pleasing degree of union whieh existed 
among the maltip!ying thousands of the Bap- 
Southern 








the subject, but wishes that slavery did not 











tists th b the country—the 
clases, ea be added, being slaveholders! ia 


is no port of cur chjeet, We do net object 
to the Union, exeepung ms we are threed) by 
it te help preserve the berrid tnsritution ef 
the South. So far trom wishing to disurite 
curs tyes from ary part ot the Paman femily 
with whieh we are now bound’, we wenld ex. 
tend our Unton to all the noners ot th evtth, 
that the artificial boundaries Whiek new keep 
us assunder, wight be tamoved. aad an unite 
versal brotherhood of peace might he formed, 
Bat we would net unite with the Turks, if 
the terms of our union were to strengthen the 
abominations of the baren; ner with Eng 
land if we must be compelled to fight tor the 
support of monarchy and priesthood; neither 
will we continue oor unicn with the Scuth, 
since our bonds compel us to suppert the 
system of chattel shivery, a system more pe. 
eused by God than eitver the harem or the 
throne. ‘Te benefits of the Union are rathe 
er negative then positive; it is supposed to 
be favorable to trade, but it is not, in reality, 
any more so than the. eommercial onion 
which exists between England and America, 
If it were not for the Union, South Carolina 
would not dare to imprison our free citizens 
for no other cause than the darkness of their 
skins. The Union is valuable to the Senth, 
as by it the North is bound to protect: her in 
her accursed system of slavery, to furnish her 
with new lands by robbing neiyliboring na- 
tions. for fields for her slaves to till when ber 
old lands heeome exbousted. The viger of 
the North, by means of the Union, strengthe 
ens and supports the hideous sin eof the South; 
gives it vit lity, respectability, und compels 
other nations to countenance it. While the 
Union lasts, we are thers in guilt, the 


Clie 
us to give ald and comfirt to slivery a 
slavesdealers. A part of all our labor goes 
to the payment of slave drivers, we nerve 
the arm that lacerates the bac of slave woe 
men in the cotton fields of Mississippi; the 
sweat of cur brows waters the roots of this 
infernal plant. The North derives no bene. 
fit from the South by the Union, the benefits 
aro all reversed. The North is united to the 
South; there is no unton between the South 
and the North, While the Uniow lasts we 
cannot shake the sin of slavery fiom our 
skirts ; itis nota state institution. it is@ nae 
tional one g and we eannot by passing reselu. 
lions ata public meeting free ourselves from 
this damning sin. Tt is not South Carolina 
slavery, nor Mi-sissiy pi slavery, nor Virgine 
ia slavery, but Amenican Suaveny. Our 
ships. with the fliz ef the Unien flying at 
mast-head, are employed im the slave-trade 
between New Orleans and Roehmomdl ¢ oor 
National Capitol, filed with the representas 
tives of Nerihern Stutes, is a shive-pen; the 
Americeon flag. the some thot floats over the 
Custom house in Philadelphis. fl ps its white 
and seathet stripes over the pens f slave deas 
ers in Washineton. Tf Peensylvania ia a 
free state what are ber armies doing in Mexe 
ico? Why have New York wnd Massachue 
setts allowed their citizens to rm themselves 
te fight the bottles of slavery Tt But, we are 
bound to the South, and bound to proteet her 
in her infernal treffie; and while the Union 
endares we cxnnot boast of our freedom, 
Oor time-serving statesmen cominually 
declire, “the Union must be preserved 
But we must never cease to ery “it must be 
dissolved 1? of we must be abanlved from 
our participation in the crime of the Sotthe. 
The people of the pseudo. free Stotes, ha 
been taught by Southern orators, Pas Rs | 
the Union as intispensable to vation tt yreat 
ness and individual presperity, and whoever 
has had the boldness to speak of disusion ae 
a possibility, unless he heppened to be a 
slaveholder, has been regarded as ai outlaw 
and a traitor to humenity. But, God Be 
thanked! there ore a few who dare to be trae 
to the'r convictions; who regard justice as 
something bever than trade, and who think 
clearly and act boldly ; who remember that 
the entire original cenfedersey consisted of 
no more than thirteen Stites, numberiog but 
three millions of sshahirants, aod they say if 
these few and feeble States eonld make a 
great notion, wud fee the world in ers, why 
should the filten free States of the corfedes 
racy, numbering ten millions of inti 'ytantty 
and producing more than two-thicls of 
wealth of the nation, hesitate to seep asus der 
the feeble bonds whieh bind them to the 
curse of Slavery. Hf it were not for the po- 
litical demogogues of the North, there would 
be litle diffientry in convincing the people 
that their trne interests would. grows ted 
by disnnion, But even polnicinns by tride, 
who expeet to feed at the public erib, and 
receive a consideration for tir patriont 
have nothing to gain frem the Deion. All 
the splendid prizes in the polittest scheme 
are bestowed wpon slavele Pers; the politi- 
cians of the North are the dogs that feed on 
the crumbs from the t.ble of the South. 
Disunion will soon become the great qaese 

tion of the times; the p- ople cannot be “1 
from discussing it, and abolitionists shou 
be prepared by canvassing it in all ite tear 
ings, by viewing its possiblities and peotiar 
bilities, its advantages and died ventas 
meet the obj-clions of opponents, as 

to aid the friends of humanity a 

by patting arguments. moutha— 
| Pa. Freeman. 
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COMMUNICATIONS. 


Political and Moral Power. 
February 6, 1847. 








Friexps Eprtors: 

I see in the 4th number of the Era, under 
the head of “ Robert Owen and his Plans,” 
some remarks which seem to me to be out 
of place in the editorials of that paper. I 
think if the editor had been arguing in favor 
of “ Liberty Party” politiea} action, he would 
have reversed the philosophy there urged 
against the political action proposed by Owen. 
What has caased this radical change in the 


Doctor's opinions which has induced him to | 


discard political action? Or is it that he has 
not changed—that he is free from prejudice 
in this case, and can see things more clearly 
—not obscured by his party spectacles—not 
having in this case a party to defend? I 
should rather imagine the latter to be the 
act, inasteuch as I have not discovered that 
he has abjured his political creed relative to 
the Liberty party. But to his position in 
the editorial referred to. 

* Our own opinion is,” says the Dr. “ that 
no scheme of reformation can be successful 
which attempts to elevate the individual 
chiefly or pone ore hy operating on society. 
The ey efficient mode of changing the ag- 

te is by changing the parts of which it 
is com) ‘ag 

Let us extend this philosophy to the Liber- 
ty party, and see if it will not suit their case 
as well as it does Mr. Owen’s. The Dr. 
does not deny that Mr. Owen's plan of 
government would be better than the one we 
now have; bat rather admits such to be the 
fact by his arguing that Political reforma- 
tion, of itself, is of no avail. Well, then, 
surely if, in the case of Mr. Owen, Politica! 
reformation would do no good, why will it 
when brought about by Liberty party? The 
two eases are parallel—the only difference is 
that one proposes a change of one part, the 
other of another part; while in many respects 
both would agree as to the change that should 
be made. 

The Dr. is right when he supposes Mr. 
O. to be wasting his strength in a wrong 
channel in his attempts to reform mankind 
by law; but he is wrong when he thinks that 
Liberty party will do the work in that way. 
Why is it, we are Jed to ask, that Mr. O's 
plans, even though they should be adopted, 
and admitting them to be far superior to those 
now in operation—why is it, that they would 
fail to benefit the condition of * individuals’ 
or ‘*sociely.’ Will the Dr. orhis political co- 
adjutors answer this question? ‘They cannot 
and stand on political ground. We will let 
the Dr. answer. In the editoriai referred to, 
he adds, in his arguments to prove the im- 
pertance of law, constitutions, statutary enact- 
ments or governments to better mankind— 


“The history of the world records sudden 
changes in the forms of government. Mo- 
narchy has, at times, been instantly substi- 
tuted by democracy; democracy, not unfre- 
eeaetes boo given place just as speedily to 

i . * * oe 





Even changes, however, were not _per- 
manent, did not appear in their maturity at 
once, unless there were preliminary modifi- 
cations of character or circumstances adapted 
to the new order of things. Wo have never 
heard of a whole people assembling in con- 
vention and by a formal resolve altering their 
habits and customs, and revolutionizing their 
whole internal life. * * ag 

the reformatory movement must com- 
mence and be carried on among the individ- 
ual elements of SS. “i = — 
a process, muc 
oon to which de gue majority o individ: 
wals have advanced, will prove a failure.” 

Surely it will, The whole tale is told.— 
It is this: if you make laws ahead of the 
people, they “ will bea failure.” And why? 
Merely because public opinion, in republican 
governments, is Jaw. For the simple reason 
that all history of our country proves that if 
the law requires the people to do beller than 
they wish to do, they disregard it; and al- 
80, if it requires them to do worse than they 
wish to, they will not regard it. What oth- 
er reason, Dr.? What good, then, does the 
law dot You may say that it will do good 
when it accords with the will of the people. 
But, surely, if they will only obey the law 
when they wish to, and not then because the 
faw dictates it, but from the simple fact that 
they would do it /aw or no law, the /aw does 
no good. What good would it do for a man 
every morning to resolve to do, through the 
day, just what he intends to do, resolve or no 
resolve, and attach a penalty thereto for a vi- 
olation which he did not intend to make, and 
which, should he make, would not call forth 
punishment? But may be some politicians 
would dissent from the Dr. and argue that 
law does protect the people. I would ask 
when? I would say with Samuel Lewis, at 
Harveysburgh when on his electioneering 
tour last summer, “that there was never a 
greater humbug attempted to be palmed off 
on the people since the father of lies first 
commenced inventing humbugs, than that 
law protects the people.” “You may,” says 
Mr. L. “heap up your laws as high as the 
tree tops and mankind will be no better.— 
All we ask is, that the /aw get out of the way 
and let advance.” 

In proof of the Dr's. and Lewis’ positions, 
that law is worthless—that moral powe: has 
to do the work—that public opinion is Jaw, 1 
would refer the advocates of political action 
to the burning of Pennsylvania Hall—the 


unoffending 
yas dragged through the street with a halter 





round his neck—to the mobs in Cincinnati, 
when Anti-Slavery printing presses were 
thrown into the river, property demolished, 
houses assailed and their inmates abused, 
the colored people, many of them, thrown in- 
to dungeons to save their lives—to the mur- 
der of Lovejoy at Alton. What will be done 
with these faetst All of them were contra- 
ry to law. The law, had there been any 
magie power in it to have paralyzed the arm 
of the mob populace, would have done 
it. But the people were in favor of these 
things, therefore law could not be enforced. 
| 1 would, also, notice that a few years ago, 
| the black laws of Ohio were enforced with 





, rigor in almost al! parts of Ohio.—Vagaonds, 
urged on by Church and State, Christian and 
Clergy, were stationed through the State to 
arrest the fugitive and send him back, and to 


Now but little regard is paid to those laws. 
I remember a few years ago we had to travel 
at night on those errands, now we can go in 
broad day light. I remember that some six 
years ago one of our southern brothers was 
moving through Ohio with some women and 
children whom he called his own. We tried 
his /ezal title and even the defendant's coun- 
se] declared by if those mothers and sisters 
were free. Yet the pro-slavery Justice in the 
presence of a pro-slavery mob declared them 
legal slaves. But now how is it? Boston, 


raise mobs to murder men for being humane, 
or baptize printing presses because by them 
truths have been printed. Yet the laws are 
the same that they were when those wicked 
deeds were done. Now an Anti-Slavery pa- 
per can be published even at Washington.— 
Now fugitives can be conducted through 
towns and villages in day time, and all is 
tight. Now the legal authorities of a county 
in Ohio permit colored people to vote—give 
testimony in the county court, and have the 
benefit of the school fund. 

But I must stop. Have already extended 
my letter too long for your paper, and yet 
have been brief and am not near through.— 
Pardon the length of the article, and publish 
it if you think it is worth it. 

Yours for Truth, 
J. P. DAVIS. 


To Luther Russell, Esq, 


Dear Sin:— 

I was somewhat surprised at your ccurse 
in the recent Assembly, inasmuch as an in- 
timate acquaintance with you had confirmed 
me in the belief that you at all times went 
against oppression, and sympathized with 
the oppressed every where. What inference 
can be drawn from your report as one of the 
minority of the Committee to which was re- 
ferred the subject of the repeal of all laws 
making a distinction on tof color? Is 
it not that you refuse to give the black man 
and the mulatto any place of refuge or pro- 
tection in Ohio—even the privilege of run- 
ning across the State to Victoria’s dominions? 
Must we not infer that you will exterminate, 
So far as your influence will go, the last man 
that has African blood in his veins? Still 
you affect to have sympathy for them, and 
would have their children go to school.— 
Pray, tell how many there will be to educate 
after they have all been driven from our 
State 1 





having obtained the price of his redemption 
by saving a penny at a time, by doing some 
vile drudgery on Sundays, and at nights after 
his day’s toil is over, take his free papers and 
praise God for the blessings of liberty. Lest 
he should fall among thieves a second time, he 
turns his face Northward and starts for Cana- 
da, the only place of refuge for the down- 
trodden. * He arrives on the south shore of 
the Ohio, and on its northern bank he sees 
Luther Russell with waving banner, on which 
is inscribed * Liberty and equal rights.”— 
«Glory to God,” says the old man, “ that 
must be the country I am seeking.’ In he 
plunges aud swims for Ohio. But as he ap- 
proaches he begins to grow suspicious—he 
sees in the hand of Mr. Russell a musket 
with fixed bayonet. He implores protection, 
but is throst away with this declaration— 
“ Lest the rights of our own citizens should 
be encroached upon, I have sworn by the 
Eternal, that no nigger shall set foot on our 
shore; and you old worn out black dog must 
go back to your former home. Yet never- 
theless, I wish my old abolition friends to 


suffering poor who are so severely 

under the laws of Ohio.” The poor emanci- 
pated slave turns despondingly away and ex- 
claims * Merciful God! how unlike the ac- 
tions of the good Samaritan is the conduct of 
this man! Oh, where is the land in which 
Christians dwell?” 

Your’s Respectfully, 
R. J. HENRY. 
Twinsburg, Feb. 12, °47. 


Liberty Party---Consistency. 
Farienns Jones :— 
I wish to say a few words through the Bu- 
gle to ovr brethren of the Liberty party. In 
the first place it must be remembered that the 


punish the perpetrator of the benevolent act. 


Philadelphia, Cincinnati, and Alton cannot | 


l imagine that [ see the poor slave, after | 


understand that I feel great sympathy for the | 


it reasonable to suppose that they would re- 
linguish their prepossessions? You in a mi- 
nority, tell the majority that all you want is 
power, and you will thwart their wishes.— 
Will they give you power thus to blast their 
prospects? Would you voluntarily relinquish 
your hold on the reins of government? 
Perhaps you say that your main depen- 
dance is on arguments, addressed to the un- 
derstanding. 
| Can you imagine how effectually you close 
up the understanding against all appeals, by 
the mere fact of your hostile position, in pro- 
' posing to have your own way as soon as you 
can obtain the necessary power? All must 
' admit that ignerance and darkness in the coun- 
try is the eause of slavery and all its concom- 
itant evils. And if threatening to force peo- 
! ple owt of their old practices, is calculated to 
infuse light in their minds, then you pursue 
|@ proper course. But it is always safe to 
_ bring such eases home and try them by our 
own feelings. Suppose you diseover a com- 
pany organized to effect your imterest forci- 
bly, will not your ingenuity be taxed to de- 
| feat them? and if you have the power you 
| will forever keep it, unless you surrender it 
| under the action of some other influence. 
If Liberty party could by any possibility 
get a majority in Congress, and shonld pass 
all laws that any Liberty man could devise, 
, it would be of no effect unless slaveholders 
were more law-abiding citizens than Liberty 
‘men. Be it said, much to the praise of Li- 
berty men, that they disregard some of the 
' features of the black laws of this State. But 
while they thus disregard the laws of cther 
| people’s making, they can expect no better 
observance of laws made by themselves.— 
Gerrit Smith some time ago issued his advice 
to the slaves, recommending their flight to 
the free States with any article of property 
that would expedite their escape. Without 
questioning the motives of friend Smith, it 
certainly appears very inconsistent to urge 
the violation of existing laws, and at thesame 
time try to frame laws for other people’s ob- 
servance. The spread of truth is necessary 
to the abolition of any evil, and in your en- 
deavors to force it on the people, you close 
up their ears against it. Like the regulator 
of a steam engine, it makes no difference how 
much you raise the steam, the gain in speed 
is nothing, on account of the prompt action 
of the regulater, so opposition in the human 
mind rises just in proportion to its opposing 
foe. 

Third party brethren will of eourse stick 
to the pointings ef duty in all eases what- 
ever, and it is perfectly right for all to act in 
strict accordance with their consciences, but 


let them be enlightened a ea possible. 
Your friend and a 
M. T. JOHNSON. 
Short Creek, Ohio. 


Leessvre, Carroll co., 0., 

Feb. 8th, 1847. 

Frienps Epitors :— 

My attention has been called to an editori- 
al article in the Bugle of January 15th, which 
seems to require a passing notice. The ar- 
ticle referred to is headed, ‘Are the Wesley- 
ans Retrograding?’’ As Ido not wish to oc- 
cupy space in your paper only to correct a 
false impression the article referred to is cal- 
culated to make, I will merely say, that you 
have been led into an error by some person, 
in reference to the case of W. J. Coon.— 
There has never been a charge preferred 
against him by A. R. Dempster, or any other 
person on this circuit, and consequently the 
Leesburg Conference (as you call it) could 
not have entertained a charge against him. 
In reference to what is found in the article 
about Wesleyan members of the Democratic 
and Whig parties being offended at language 
| used applying to J. K. Polk and H. Clay, it 
| is alla mistake. We have no such charac- 
| ters in the Wesleyan Church in this place, 
or in any of our churches on this circuit, to 
the best of my knowledge. So you perceive 
that your very nice and pertinent remarks 
about the watches of the members of the Con- 
ference are out of place. 

Respectfully, &c., 
A. R. DEMPSTER. 


[We are informed by James W. Walker, 
| who has recently been holding meetings at 
Leesburg, and who conversed with A, R. 
‘Dempster and others on the subject above re- 
ferred to, that the only difference between our 
article and the facts in the case, is this; we 
| Stated that a charge was made, it should have 
| been, a complaint was entered; and instead 
; of the Quarterly Conference entertaining the 
| charge, it entertained the complaini—which 
was preferred by A. R. Dempster, as the re- 
presentative of the Leesburg Church—and 
passed a resolution recommending Wm. J. 
Coon to be more careful, &c., in future! In- 
stead of Whigs and Democrats being offend- 
ed, it appears they were Liberty party men!! 
The above matter, we understand, came 
up in the usual routine of business.—Eprs. } 
Tue ‘Lone Star."—Mr. Winthrop, of Bos- 
ton, ina recent speech upon ‘l'exas annexa- 
tion and its results, said the ‘Lone Star’ re- 
minded him of the star described in the vis- 
ion of the Apostle on the Isle of Patmos: 
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object of the party is to abolish slavery. Of , 
eouree, if the members of it should be con-| - "And the third angel sounded, and there 
vinced that voting under the present Constitu- | pe S hee. ae fell om a thin ‘on 
ticn is not caleulated to forward that object, | of the rivers, and upon the fountains of wa- 
they would abandon it. ters; 

Suppose the country to be divided on the| “And the name of the star is called 


nestion Wormwood; and the third part of the wa- 
Govey @ alone, cad 0 considerable became worm wood ; oo aney, me 





ters 
majority, from Prejudice, education, or any died of the waters, because they weie made 
other cauee, ehould bein favor of slavery, is bitter,” 
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ANTI-SLAVERY BUGLE. |! 


SALEM, FEBRUARY 26, 1817. 








*T love agitation when there is cause for it | 
—the alarm bell which startles the inhabi- 
tants of a city, saves them from being burn- 
ed in their beds.”—Edmund Burke. 





(<rPersons having business connected 
with the paper, will please call on James 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 


Col. Cilley---Mexiean War---Thanks to 
Gen. Taylor---Right of Petition. 





A few months since we referred to the offi- 
cial action of Liberty party Representatives, 
as an evidence that they, like other political 
aspirants were not to be trusted—that not- 
withstanding their professed love for liberty, 
and the claim that their party was par excel- 
lence the devoted and efficient friend of hu- 
manity, it was unsafe to confide in the:n.— 
Since then, more astounding developements 
have occurred that ought to satisfy every un- 
prejudiced mind, that the claims and pieten- 
sions of Liberty party are as unmeaning as 
the Southerner’s boasted love for freedom.— 
When Colonel Cilley—the first and only 
Liberty party Senator—was elected, great 
expectations were entertained of him by ma- 
ny of his party. Have those expectations 
been realized?—has he proved himself a 
friend of the oppressed, or of the oppressor? 
The first act of importance which he did was 
to offer a resolution recommending a with- 
drawal of the U. S. troops from Mexico.— 
“Nobly done,” cried the party, “this is beard- 
ing the lion in his den! See what Cilley’s 
election has already accomplished!’ After 
making an explanatory speech upon that res- 
olution, he himself voted lo Jay it on the table ! 
His cbject in presenting it, may be gathered 
from the following report of his remarks ta- 
ken from the National Intelligencer :— 

“His plan was to withdraw our forces to 
some point within the boundary of the Uni- 
ted States, where the sustenance for an army 
would be more readily obtained, and there 
augment the army to any extent they pleas- 
ed; have the soldiers weil drilled and inur- 
ed to service, so that when a blow was to be 
struck it might be such a blow as would make 
rtself fell throughout the Republic of Mexico. 
It appeared that this war was not to bea short 
war; it was going to be a long one; and in 
order to prosecute it with vigor and success, 
a greatly enlarged and more efficient force 
would be required. What amount of force 
would be required he was unable to say, but 
it seemed the army which had been sent 
there was altogether inadequate to the suc- 
cessful completion of the war, although they 
had achieved priLuiaNT vicTories and won 
for themselves imperishable fame at Palo Al- 
to and Monterey. He considered the affair 
at Monterey the most brilliant achievement on 
record !—a battle won as it was by a small 
army against vastly superior numbers pro- 
tected by strong fortifications.” 

Here is a rich specimen of Liberty party 
abolitionism-xof its opposition to the Mexi- 
can war. Colonel Cilley thought Polk had 
not adopted the best plan for the conquest of 
Mexico, sc he proposed a mode by which a 
blow might be struck more terrible than any 
the American forces had before given. It 
may be said that the party is not responsible 
for Cilley’s sentiments, for this is the stereo- 
typed answer with which its members meet 
all charges of responsibility. Do they think 
the people are so silly as to believe them 1— 
It is an insult to the common sense of the 
community to try to palm off the idea that 
no matter what the leaders of that party say, 
no matter what its official representatives do, 
no matter what its organs declare, the party 
is not responsible. J’s members hold the 
Whigs and Democrats strictly accountable 
for the actions and sentiments of the leaders 
of their respective parties, and why should 
they claim exemption from being judged by 
the same principle by which they judge oth- 
ers? 

The second senatorial act of Colonel Cil- 
ley was in perfect harmony with his first, 
indeed it might be said to grow out of it, for 
after he had so highly eulogized Gen. Tay- 
lor’s murderous and robber-like course, what 
more just and proper than to vote him a res- 
olution of thanks, which he accordingly uni- 
ted with others in doing. 

The next act we shall notice is one which 
we conceive involves the Right of Petition. 
Colonel Cilley was sent to Washington by 
New Hampshire, but he is the Representa- 
tive of Ohio and Pennsylvania as well as of 
all the other States, for power is conferred 
upon him to legislate for all. The bill to 
which he gives his assent is as much a law 
for Ohio and Pennsylvania as for New Hamp- 
shire; and we therefore hold that he is as 
much bound: to present the petitions of the 
inhabitants of the former States as those of | 
the latter. This point will be readily admit- | 
ted. If the Right of Petition is not an un- 
meaning phrase, it implies the duty of the | 
Legislature to receive and hear all petitions 
addressed to it, if they are couched in res- 
pectful language. Even the plea that the 
petitioners ask for that which it is unconsti- 
tutional for the Legislature to grant, cannot 
justify it in refusing to receive their petitions, 
as the Whigs would promptly declare if a 
Democratic Congress should refuse to re- 
ceive a petiiion asking for the establishment 
of a National Bank, which in the estimation 
ef the Democracy would be unconstitutional. 
And if such a one was sent to a Democrat, 
if he dared refuse to present it because he 
did not agree with the request of the petiti 
ers, he would justly be denounced as a foe 











-been circulated in Western Pa. and Central 


| could not exist were it not for the union be- 
tween the North and South, and requesting 


As Liberty party has been forever boasting 
of its great reverence for that Right, and its 
determination ever to stand by it, we conclu- 
ded to test the worth of its professions, and 
accordingly mailed some Disunion petitions 
to the address of Colonel Cilley, which had 


Ohio, aflirming in substance that slavery 


Congress to take measures to recommend a 
dissolution of that union. These we desired 
him to present to the Senate. Did he do it? 
Did he lay them, and the question of their re- 
ception on the table according to the stand- 
ing rule of that body? Less than this 
Charles Gag Atherton would not have done, 
for he left it to the majority of the body of 
which he was a member, to say what dispo- 
sition should be made of the odious petitions 
of the abolitionists ; but Col. Cilley takes it 
upon himse/f to say what petitions may or 
may not be presented. Ife did not object to 
the petitions because they were not respect- 
ful in language, bat he despotically refused 
to present them, and insultingly flung them 
back in the faces of the petitioners because he 
did not approve of the object for which they 
asked! as witness the following note. 
Wasnincron, Feb, 13, 1847. 
Dear Sir : 5 

As Lam not yet in favor of a Dissolution 
of the Union of the U. S., I return the pe- 
titions directed to me with a request to pre- 
sent them to the Senate of the U. States. 

Yours Respectfully, 
J. CILLEY. 

Bews. S. Jones, Esg., ) “ 

Salem, Ohio, § 

New Hampshire had good cause to be 
ashamed of her Charles Gag Atherton, but 
she has more cause to be ashamed of her Co- 
lonel Cilley ; for the latter, while making 
heaven-high professions of his love for Free- 
dom and his reverence for Constitutional | 
rights, tramples both into the dust. The | 
longer that party exists of which Colonei 
Cilley isa worthy member, the more fully is 
it developing its corruption and rottenness of 
heart. 

One of the petitions which the Liberty 
party Senator rejected has been sent to Thos. 
Corwin of Ohio, another to John C. Calhoun 
of South Carolina; and it yet remains to be 





seen whether the representative of the Whigs 
of Ohio, and the leader of the South Caroli- | 
na Nullifiers, and defender of slavery, will 
treat the petitioners with as /ité/e respect as | 
the representative of Liberty party—with /ess 
they cannot. ‘ 

(&> The Boston Olive Branch, in an arti- 
cle respecting a meeting of the Disunionists, 
thus remarks upon the speakers in attendance 
in particular and the Disunionists in gene- 
ral: > 

“Tf treason consists in endeavoring to stir | 
up a community to rebellion against the laws | 
and the government, why are not these lead- | 
ers indicted for the offence of treason? In| 
the judgment of law and good sense they are 
guilty, and should be dest with accordingly, 
and we sincerely hope that the ‘powers that 
be’ will make it their business to drive from 
our midst such an intolerable nuisance. Such 
kind of meetings are a libel upon the princi- 
ples of abolitionism; there is no abolitionism 
in them. In these meetings speakers or ra- 
ther ranéers gather together for no other pur- 
pose but to assail the public ears with their 
blackguardism, and to rail against and libel 
our laws and our Constitution, They have | 
long been borne with; to reason with them 
is out of the question; they have been made 
the subjects of satire, and stil] they persist; 
now as a last resort, and the only way in 
which their treasonable course can be arrest- 
ed, we say, let them be indicted! Who se- 
conds our motion?” 

Aye, indeed! who seconds the motion? 
Who votes for indicting the Disunionists? 
Arguments are bullet proof, swords cannot 
cut logic, nor can indictments overthrow the | 


truth. The editor of the Branch must have | 
a very exalted opinion of himself and fellows, | 








“Our Country Right or Wrong,” 

Is a motto, which althongh popular with the 
mass, has been deservedly condemned by the 
reflecting minority; and well may men of 
thought and intelligence shrink from the idea 
of placing country above God, patriotism 
above right, of pledging themselves to fight 
seemingly regardless whether it be for Jeho- 
vah or against him. ‘There has, however, 
been manifested a great lack of consistency 
on the part of some of those who have been 
foremost in condemning the principle con- 
tained in the motto we have quoted. We 
were forcibly reminded of this, by reading 
an article in a recent No, of the Cincinnati 
Herald. We were aware that Dr. Bailey, 
the former editor of that paper, regarded as 
traitors all who, believing in the act of self 
defense, would refuse to a‘d in repelling the 
invading forces of the allies of Mexico, but 
we had hoped better things from the present 
incumbent. In this we are disappointed.— 
His position is more objectionable than that 
of his predecessor, for he says: 


“If our country is attacked, no matter for 
what provocation, we believe in the right of 
self-defense, and wi!l contribute all our efforts 
to repel all invaders.” 


Here is a slight modification in the lan- 
guage of the motto we have placed at the 
head of this article, but the principle remains 
the same. ‘Our Country Right or Wrong,’ 
shouts the brawling ‘ patriot;’ ‘not so,’ says 
the editor of the Herald, ‘such sentiment is 
God-defying and denies man’s moral obliga- 
tion;’ but how much more heavenly in its char- 
acter, how mach more in aceurdance with truth 
and justice is his own, “Jf invaded, our coun- 
try right or wrong!” ‘True, there tsa shade 
of difference between the two, not in princi- 
ple, but in words only; the latter is in fact 
the same motto with an unimportant limita- 
tion—unimportant, we say, for there is hard- 
ly a soldier in the army from the general who 
wears the laurels to the subaltern who wins 
them, but who, arguing from the Herald’s 
position, caa make the fighting of the Mexi- 
cans upon their own soil an act which every 
American should sanction. 

What is the difference between the Demo- 
cratic Union and the Liberty party Jerald in 
regard to the duty of the American people to 
sustain the Mexican war? Merely a differ- 
ence in the place of fighting it. The Herald 
believes it to be their duty to fight it out 
should it be moved to American soil, while 
the Union insists they should do it even upon 
Mexican territory. 

James W. Walker 

Held his meetings here according to appoint- 
ment. Although the traveling was exceed- 
ingly bad, the roads so muddy that even ma- 
ny of the town’s people were deterred from 
attending, yet his audiences were large from 
the commencement to the close. The only 
house that could be procured was the Friends’ 
Meeting House. Application was made to 
the 2nd Baptist Church for the use of theirs, 
but it was refused, although subscriptiors 
were received by them for its erection with 
the distinct understanding that it should be 
free for all anti-slavery meetings. They ob- 
tained the money, built the house, and then 
locked its doors against all advocates of Dis- 
union. Sectarians may esteem this honesty, 
but if the world’s people were guilty of it, 
we should call it by a very different name. 

The impression which our friend Walker 
made was very good, and no one who listen- 
ed to him, will, we think, question his power 
as a speaker, or his ability to accomplish a 
great work. So fer as we ean learn, he gave 
very general satisfaction; even those who dif- 
fer from him cannot well complain of his man- 
ner of treating the slavery question. Henry 
W. Curtis, another agent of the Western So- 
ciety, was present and participated in the dis- 
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to imagine that in them is invested all the | C¥S*! He ‘ well—his conclusions 
rights which belong to humanity, that they 2@ Sound and indisputable. He promises to 
are God’s vicegerents upon earth. He says be an effective laborer in the cause. The only 
“They (the Disunionists) have long been | thing we regret about the meetings is, that 
borne with,” just as if they had not as good almost the entire time of the last session was 
a right freely to express their opinion as he | occupied by wg individual who rarely has an 
has to give utterance to his. “To reason | PPortunity of addressing an assembly com- 
with them is out of the question.” Glad he | posed of eo many respectable persons; we 
rightly appreciates the weakness of his argu- | Sht not, perhaps, to regret even this, for 
ments and the strength of ours. “They have we have reason to believe that the grievous 
been made the subjects of satire, and still | infliction of the speech he made, and his ap- 
they persist.” This surely is very unrea- | Pearance there, produced an effect directly 
sonable, and they must be great ignoramuses the opposite of what he designed, and strength- 
not to know that when the editor of the Olive | &®@¢ the cause of Disunion. 

Branch satirizes them they should immedi-| Tur Witmor Proviso, as will be seen by 
ately drop their arms and cry for quarters.— | an extract from the N. Y. Tribune which 
Strange that men who cannot be foiled by ar-| will be found in another column, has passed 
gument should not yield to satire, but still | the House by a vote of 115 to 105, So far, 
persist in their treasonable course; but thanks ; 80 good. Its adoption by the Senate is hard- 
to the Spirit of Domination, there is yet an Jy likely; for if the House, which has a much 
alternative, there remains a last resort—in- larger majority from the North than that by 
dictment for treason! ‘This he declares is the which it passed the Wilmot Bill, could only 
only way they can be successfully met. Let give a majority of fen to declare that the ter- 
the experiment be made, and the editor will | ritory acquired from Mexico should be free, 
find that those who have the right in an argu- | ean we expect the conservative and pro-slave- 
ment, who cannot be driven from their posi- ry Senate will so far forget the interests of 
tion by satire, will not be very likely to be the South as to unite with the House in its 
frightened by an indictment. | action against “ the peculiar institution 1” 





Meetinc ror tHe Inish.—We observe Josernu Jeun  Guaner.—This celebrated 
by the Village Register, that those citizens | preacher, who was a member among the Or- 
of Salem ard vicinity who sympathize with | ¢hodox Quakers of England, and whose name 
the people of Ireland in their suffering con- has been given to one of the parties in that 





to the Rigtt of Petition. 








dition, and desire to adopt some measures for | sect jn America, died at Norwich on the 4th 


their relief, are requested to meet in this vil- 
lage on Wednesday, the 3:d of March, at 3 


o'clock, P. M., at such place as may here- 


after be designated by hand-bill. We hope 
there will be a general attendance. It is sta- 
ted that only about $200 have been collected 
in this neighborhood—hardly a shilling con- 
tribution from each person. 9 


ultimo. He was a wealthy banker, and with- 
al a very benevolent man. 

O¢7- The “ Chapter for the Times,” on 
our first page, is from the paper issued by the 
Ladies’ Anti-Slavery Society of Ashtabula 
co., under the editorial care of Betsey M. 

| Cowles. The article will well repay a perusal . 


se 
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To Correspondents. 

J. Mc M. and E. E. and H. T. 
pear next week, 

S.R. The receipt of her name and mo- 


Shall ap- 


ney ot I. ¥. beve been cobnewtedged—wre Corwin of Ohio, made in the U. S. Senate | Relations, formed upon facts which he refu- 
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' Committee that peace may be purehased if 
ou will but grant these three millions of dol- 
lars.” Now, Mr. President, I wish to know 
The following extract we take from a re-| jf | am required to act upon such opinions of 


port in the ‘Tribune of the speech of Thomas | the Chairman of the Committee on Foreign 


Extract from Corwin’s Speech. 


ses to disclose tome? No! J must know 


supposed she was receiving the paper.— | 0m the 1th inst. on the “Three Million | the facts before Lean form my judgment. 
Since geting hers, we have written again | Bil.” | 


about the matter. 

W. W. W. The book has been sent.— 
The arrangement he proposes can be made 
with the agent for the Bugle, but would it 


not be better to have another copy forwarded | 


to one of his neighbors? then a dollar mail- 
ed to our address will pay for both. 

S.S. RB. The only documents we have 
on the subject referred to, have been sent.— 
Price 31 cents. 

W.C. A. His article is aeceptable. 


S. P. Shall be heard; but his communi- | 


Not a man in North America who has a | 
‘regard for the rights of nations,—I1 say more, 
no man who regards truth and honor, does 
believe that the marching of your army was 
into a neighboring Republic but will agree 
there is only one course left. You must call 
| your army back ! You must; unless you are | 
| Willing to be thought a robber—an invader 
| of your neighbors—you must recall that ar- 
;my! Retrace your steps--and if your Pres- 
| ident asks of me men and money to prosecute 
| the war, with God’s assistance and ny own 
| Poor faculiies, he shatl have neither men nor 
| money to prosecute any such purpose. } 
How isit? Am I mistaken ia this? If 


cations are too long for our paper. All must Tam, I shal! consider him the cleverest friend 


have a chance. 


H. R. Will be inserted—rather too! 


lengthy. 

B. M. C. Her favor has just come to 
hand—will answer it after the next meeting 
of the Ex. Committee. 

M. B. We will give place to part of his 
article. 

W.C. His opinion and ours do not dif- 
fer very much—it was not dignified, certainly. 

P. B. Is informed that the person about 
whom he inquires, discontinued because he 
was deceived in the character of the paper. 


David P. Lowe. 


If it will suit his inclination, David P. 
Lowe is requested to come to this part of the 
State as early as he conveniently can, for the 
purpose of holding some anti-slavery conven- 
tions in company with another person. If 
he cannot come, he is requested to write to 
the undersigned at this place. Those who 
take the Bugle will confer a favor by calling 
his attention to this request. 

SAML. BROOKE. 


Tue Brack Laws.—In answer to a query 
of a correspondent in relation to voting for a 
repeal of the Black Laws, we would say, 
that the bill referring this question to a de- 
cision of the people at the spring election, 
passed the lower House only, and is there- 
fore of no effect. It was defeated in the Sen- 
ate by a vote of 18 to 16. 








A Resanxante Discovery.—The Amer. 
Phrenological Journal for February, says:— 


‘Americans, ye support no throne, no titled 
peerage, no established church. You are 
not required to build for another to inhabit, 
to sow for others to reap, to plant fruit trees 
for others to enjoys No, God be thanked, 
we plant, we sow, we build ror ovurseLves, 
and not for another.” 


{ndeed! This is news to us. If the edi- 
tor of the Journal be right, then one of two 
things is certain—either the slaveholder plants 
cotton seed and sugar cane, and sows rice, or 
else the slave deals largely in the staple pro- 
ducts of the South, and holds extensive com- 
mercial relations with the greatest maratime 
powers of Europe. How strange that intel- 
ligent men who live in this land, should so 
far overlook the hideous fact of slavery, as to 
forget that three millions of Americans are re- 
quired to build for others to inhabit, to sow 
for others to reap, to plant for others to en- 
joy. 


Frigutre, Staventer.—It is stated in 
the Paris journals, that the British Govern- 
iment has lately received information froin its 


- agents on the Western coast of Africa, of a 


frightful occurrence, which, however, is not 
novel in the annals of slavery. A negro chief, 
having 2,000 slaves upon his hands, and be- 
ing unable to dispose of them, had them all 
killed before his own eyes. The French 
Government has also been made acquainted 
with this horrible massacre. The Cabinets 
of London and Paris have resolved to join in 
punishing with severity the cruel chief. 
Seventy thousand slaves were killed in this 
country the past year by American chiefs— 
not by instant massacre, for that were com- 
paratively merciful, but by lingering tortures, 
the infliction of which would disgrace even 
the ch of an d son of benight- 
ed Africa. There is, however, no probabili- 
ty of any government interesting itself sufli- 
ciently to punish those who murdered them ; 





on the contrary, these bloody tyrants are treat- | 


ed with the most distinguished consideration 
in this and other lands, and occupy the high- 
est stations in both Church and State. 





(7 Senator Atchison, of Missouri, said 
in his place, that in the famous ‘charge’ of 
Capt. May, of the eighty men then under his 
command, seventy-six were foreigners. 


Very probable. How ridiculous to be eter- 


lly prating about American valor, when a. 
aw & e snabaahoen | war, then let some Cromwell come in and 


portion of the tery laurels that are won for 
the brows of slaveholding generals, are won 
by the bull-dog bravery cf foreigners. 


Deatus or A Morner and THREE cHiL- 
pren.—An inquest was held at Corbestown, 
in this county (midway between this city and 
Castleconner), on view of the bodies of four 
individuals, found in a dyke on the town 
lands of Webbsborough, on Sunday last. It 
ape from the evidence at the inquest, 

tt 


he mother and three children had been | 


in that neighborhood for some days, in a state 
of very great destitution. The bodies pre- 
sented a truly heart-rending spectacle, par- 
tially covered with filthy rags saturated with 
mud, and frozen. The following was the 
verdict of the Jury:—‘We find that the de- 
ceased’s and her three children’s deaths were 
caused by drowning; and we find, from the 
post mortem examination made by Dr. Gwy- 
der on two of the bodies, that they were in a 
~- of hunger bordering on starvation, but 


the bodies came into the dyke of water, | 


| that 1 may own inall the relations that should | 
happen to me, or can happen to me in this 
life ; I will consider him the best friend who | 
shall satisfy me that I am mistaken ia regard 
to this very question of fact which I have 
been examining. Glacly will I retrace my 
steps. Convince me that that army of Gen, 
Taylor was on American soil—-satisfy ime 
that American blood was shed by a hostile 
army on American soil, and the Jast dollar | 
that can be drained from al! the resources of 
the country—the last man that can raise an 
arm in battlé—ihese will I grant to defend 
that soil and to protect the rights of citizens 
there. But until Iam satisfied of that I do 
confess that I must have a right to have an 
opinion on this subject. 

While the American President can com- 
mand the army, thank God I can command | 
the purse. While the President, under the | 
penalty of death, can command your officers 
to proceed, I can tel] them to come back for 
supplies,-as he may. He shall have no funds 
from me in the prosecution of such a wat 
That I conceive to be the duty of a Senator. 
Tam not mistaken in that. If it is my duty | 
to grant whatever the President demands, for | 
whatam I here? Have I no will upon the 
subject? Is it not placed at my discretion, 
understanding, judgment? Have an Amer- 
ican Se:ate and House of Representatives 
nothing to do but obey the bidding of the 
President, as the mercenary army he com- 
mands is compelled to obey under penalty of 
death? No! your Senate and House of 
Representatives were never elected for such | 
purposes as that, | 

They have been modelled on the good old | 
plan of English liberty, and are intended to 
represent the English House of Commons | 
who curbed the proud power of the King in | 
olden time, by withholding supplies, if they | 
did nowapprove of the war. It was in that | 
way that English liberty was preserved at | 
one of the most critical periods in the histo- | 
ry of that wonderful people. How was it 
that Charles the Ist came to have at last his , 
head upon the block by the judgment of the 
Roundheads and Puritans of England? He | 
had granted them everything they asked.— | 
He had surrendered ail the kingly preroga- | 
tives save one, and what was that? The 
command of that army raised for the purpose 
of quelling the rebellion in Ireland. ‘The in- | 
famous Wentworth (Strafford) had counsel- | 
led him ail along whatever he yielded up to | 
stick to the command of the army. 

The Parliament men had required of him | 
that they should appoint the Generals to com- | 
mand, and this was all the remaining: differ- | 
ence between them. On that depended the 
head of him who represented an hundred | 
kings, reigning by divine right. “Give u 
the command of this army,” they said. What | 
was the reply of this doomed and fated rep- | 
resentative of the house of Stuart? “Not | 
for one hour, by G—d !" Why did he stick | 
to the command of the army? It had not} 
then become the habit of the House of Com- | 
mons to make specific appropriations of mo- | 
ney. The supplies were given to the King, , 
and he could distribute them as he pleased. | 
Such men as Hale, and Somers and others | 
had not yet learned the true art of managing | 
the tyrants of England. While Charles | 
could command the army, he might control 
the Paliament, and because he would not 
give up that command, our Puritsn ancestors | 
aid his head upon the block. How did it 
fare with the others ? 

It wae on this very proposition of control- 
eee Exeeutive power of England by with- | 
holding the money supplies that the House of | 
Orange came in, and by their accession tothe | 
throne commenced a new epoch in the histo- 
ry of England, distinguishing it from the old — 

of the Tudors and Plantagenets and | 
those who preceded it. Then it was that) 
Parliament specified the purpose of appropria- | 
tion, and since 1688 it has been impossible 
for a king of England to involve the people ' 
of England ina war, which your President | 
under your republican institutions and with 
our republican Constitution has yet mana- 
ged todo. Ilere you stand postedioan. lle 
commands this army 2nd you must not with- 
hold their supplies. He involves your coun- 
try in a wasteful and exterminating war 
against a nation with whom we have no 
cause of complaint, but Congress may say | 
nothing ! 
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American Senate—when the American House 
of Representatives stoop to that submission 
to the behests of the President who is for the 
time being commander of the army, granting 
him supplies beeause he had got you into 


say—‘The Lord has no need for you. You 
are a barren fig-tree. You do not bring forth | 
fruit, and the fate of the barren fig-tree is | 
yours. Christ cursed it for its barrenness 

and it withered.” Believing that this isa 

war of aggression, as the Senator from Mis- 

souri had denominated it long ago before this | 
came to be a question of a war of aggression 
on your part, | cannot support it. 1 have no 
way left but to withhold the means to carry 
on that war. That way I have selected and 
in that I shall continue until I shall be eatis- 
fied that I have mistaken my ground on this | 
first grand proposition, and then I shall be as 

ready as any one to retrace my steps. 

A word on the proposition before you.— 
Three millions of money are to be appropria- | 
ted ; and here we labor under a difficulty.— 
The Chairman of the Committee of Foreign 
Relations tells us that he has every 








| 


to believe that peace can be obtained if we 

grant this appropriation. What reason have | 
you, Mr. Chairman, for that opinion? “Facts | 
which I cannot disclose to JOu—Conreapen> | 


whether by accident, or design on the part of dence which it would be improper to name 
the mother, we have no evidence to show.’— | here—facts which I know, bat which you 


Kilkenny pepcr. 


j are not permitted to know, hare satisfied the ! 


| purchase a peace with Mexico! 
| the purchase of California? Mr. President, 


But [ aim to take it for granted that there 
mustbe some prospect of anend of this dread- 
ful war—for it is a dreadful war, being as I 
believe in my conscience it is,an unjust war. 
Is it possible that for three millions you can 
How? By 


I know not what facts the Chairman of the 


| Committee of Foreign Affairs may have had 


access to. I know not what secret agents 
have been whispering into the ears of the au- 
thorities of Mexico; but of one thing I am 
certain, that by a cession of California and 
New Mexico you can never purchase a peace 


| with Mexico. 


You may wrest provinces from Mexico by 
war—yeu may held them by the right of the 
Strongest—you may rob her, but a treaty of 
peace to that effect with the people of Mexico, 


| legitimately had, you never will have! 1 


thank God that itis so, as well for the sake 
of the Mexican people—for unlike the Sena- 


| tor from Alabama (Mr. Bagby,) I do not val- 


ve the life of a citizen of the United States 
above the lives of an hundred thousand Mex- 
ican women and children—a rather cold sort 
of philanthropy in my judgment: for the sake 
of Mexico then | rejoice that it is an impos- 
sibility that you can obtain by treaty from 
her those territories in the existing state cf 
things. Buthowis it? Whatdo you mean? 

Here comes the Senator from Michigan and 
the Senator from Missouri, at the head of the 


ble thing in the world! We ought to 
have the Bay of San Francisco. Why? Be- 
cause it is the best harbor in the Pacific! It 
has been my fortane, Mr. President to have 
practised a deal in criminal Courts in 
my life, but I never yet beard 
a thief, arrai nel for stealing a horse, plead 
that it was the best horse that he could find 
in the country! We want California, What 
for? Why, says the Senator from Michigan, 
we will have it, and the Senator from South 
Carolina—with a very mistaken view, I think, 
alike of duty and policy—says, you can’t 
keep cur people from going in there. Idon‘t 
desire to prevent them. Let them go and 
seek their Lropinres in whatever country or 
clime it pleases them. 
All I ask is that they go there on theirown 
responsibility, and not require of me to con- 


the course o 


plunder they may choose to enter in their for- 
eign marauding expeditions. This, sir, has 
been the plea of every robber chief from the 
time of Nimrod to the present day. I dare 
say that Tamerlane wanted room. Bajazet 
was a gentleman also just like your Anglo- 
Saxon Christian. He wanted room! Alex- 
ander wanted room when he went to that very 
place where but recently Britain has fought 
a battle—on the ground on which he found 
himself engaged with the elephants of his 
Asiatic foe, when away from his Macedanian 
empire, in these seas, he sought for room.— 
There was a California away out there he 
wanted. He got it. Many a Monterey he 
had to storm. He had quite as much histo- 
Ty as you will ever get. 

Why, says the Senator from Michigan the 
other day, Evrope had quite forgotten us un- 
til these battles waked them up! (A laugh.) 
1 wonder if the President of the United 















Eee 

ry passer-by, in the most piteous accents, to | House. He objected to coming into the 
give them just one scant meal of victuals to | State Department then, but his nomination 
save them from starvation, 1 will not go on| had been unanimously confirmed before his 
with these horrible statements, but leaving | remonstranee had arrived. The Administra- 
thei as they are, ask—esk heartily and hope- | tion was weak, and that was a strong reason 


vey their Kagle banner into whatever field of | 


fully—if yoo will not do something, and do | against attempting the Annexation at that 


| it immediately, to arrest the progress of this | time. 


awful Famine. 
competence, many of you with weaith.— | 
Show that these gifts are blessings, and not 

curses, by coming forward with an open hand 
and liberal heart, cheerfully to contribute of | 
your store to those who, though children of | 
the same God are hound to you by the ties of 
an infinite and universal brotherhood, are yet 
pale with cold and hunger, and see no way, 
unless it be afforded by your timely help, to 
put off the day. (which has come to hundreds 
of their brethren,) of actual starvation, 

Much is being done in this country and in 
England, but the exigency is one which calls 
for the action of the whole civilized world, 
nay of the Universal Human heart. ‘Uhe pre- 
sent is one ef those epochs in the history of 
Man when all geographical lines sink into 
insignificance and obscurity, and the great 
f.et of our common origin, our common na- 
ture and our common destiny, rises, before 
every mind, and reveals, in its triple tie, the 
unseen yet inseparable cord which binds us 
all together in one indivisible family, living 
under the same firmament and rejoicing in 
the light and love of the same Father, With | 
this fact lighting up the best hearts in all | 
countries, who can dovbt that the cries of | 
this people for food will be responded to in 
every quarter of the globe, and that bread | 
will soon be scattered among them like man- | 
na from Heaven? Indeed the response is 
already heard, and a sinile af hope is begin- | 





But he had learned that there was a 


Most of you are blessed with | conspiracy between the World's Convention at 


London and the Abolitionists of England, by 
which o fatal blow was proposed to be given to 
Slavery, and it was to he struck through Tex- 
as. England ascertained that Texas was 
about to be annexed to this Union, and he 
had had information of a letter from the 
World's Convention to Lord Anerpeen, in 
which it was suggested that a fatal blow 
might be inflicted upon Slavery in the United 
States, in an acknowled and support 
of the independence of ‘Texas, on condition 
that she would agree to the abolition of Sla- 
very. ‘There was no time, therefore to be lost. 
It was a case of necessity. Hence the Tyler 
treaty.” 


Vreedom Trhump!ant ! 


We announce with surprise and gratifica- 
tion the aportion (yesterday) or THE WiL- 
mot Proviso against any farther extension 
of Slavery by the arms or the laws of the U- 
nited States. ‘Ihe vote of the House (115 
to 105) was very full, and the majority deci- 
sive beyond all expectation. The House has 
done its whole duty in the premises, and we 
trust cannot recede. Now, friends of Free- 
com in the Senate! the eyes of the world are 
upon you! Let it never be said that the no- 
blest deliberative body on earth was the last 
to evince its sympathy with the demand of 
our Age, that this earth shall soon become 


Committee of Military Affairs, and demand 
of us thirty millions of money and ten thou- 
sand regular troops—to do what? to conquer 
a peace of those obstinate Celts, who will 
not give it till we beat them suill farther. 
We are told that that is the way to do it. 


States—educated as he is in all military and 
civil pursuits—ever read that maxim of the 
man who wrote first about Jaw—-Montes- 
quiea—* Happy is that nation whose annals 
are written in sand!” The Senator from 
Michigan had a different view of this. He 


ning to brighten the wan fice of the country | the home of Universal Liberty and Justice! 
as with the mornin: twilight of a better day. | Senators from the border Slave States! we 

The Society of Friends in England have | implore you to cast such votes as Heaven 
alone raised abouta hundred and twenty thon- | would dictate and the judgment of future 
sand dollars. Queen Victoria has subscribed | Ages will enthusiastically approve. Not of- 
about ten thousand dollars ; many of the no-| ten is glory surpassing that of all conquerors 
bility have contributed liberally, and the con- | proflered so freely to men in civic life as now 


| do honor to ourselves. 
fask? 


| ter of a dollar an acre, and ag 


There is a very curious and sad commixture 
of things on the other side of the Chamber. 
Searcely have these military gentlemen— 
their instruments all bullets and gunpowder 
—made their demands, when up comes the 
Senator froin Arkansas (Mr. Sevier) with 
three millions of dollars in bis hat—nothing 
warlike about him--(a laugh)—the trumpet 
of war is taken from his lips, and he comes 
in soft and gentle measure and says to the 
poor Celt, *In God’s name, since you don’t 
want to be killed and slaughtered, let us lay 
aside the spear of Achilles—there is the olive 
of Minerva in the shape of American dollars, 
according to our Yankee fashion!” (A 
langh.) 

I don’t understand this. If we are to vin- 
dicate our right by battles—in bloody fields 

war—let us do it. If that is not the plan, 
why then let us call back our armies into 
our own territories and propose a treaty with 
Mexico, based upon the proposition that mo- 


| ney is better for her and land is better for us. 


‘Thus we can treat Mexico like an equal and 
But what is it you 
You have now taken from Mexico one 
fourth of her territory, and you now propose 
to run a line comprehending about another 
third, and for what? 1 ask, Mr. President, 
for what? What has Mexico got from you 
for parting with two-thirds of her domain? 
She has given you ample redress for every 
injury of which you have complained. She 
has submitted to the award of your Commis- 
sioners and up to the time of the rupture with 
‘Texas faithfully paid it. 

In return, up comes your Anglo-Saxon gen- 
tleman, with the New ‘Testament in one hand 
and Bill of Rights in the other—your evan- 
gelical Colonel and Jaw-practising Divine, 
Don Waxrer Conton, who gives up Christ's 
sermon on the Mount, quits the New ‘Testa- 
ment, and betakes him to Blackstone and 
Kent—is elected Justice of the Peace—takes 
possession of California—and instead of teach- 
ing the way of repentance and of at t 
to the miserable heathen, holds one of Colt’s 
pistols to his ear, and says, “Take trial by 
Jury, or—” *[The remainder of this sentence 
was lost in the general burst of laughter 
which here broke forth from all parts of the 

Shomber.] 

What is the territory, Mr. President, which 
you prepose to wrest from Mexico? It is 
consecrated to the heart of the Mexican by 





| many a well-fought battle with his old Cas- 


tillian master. His Bunker Hills and Sara- 
togas and Yorktowns are there! ‘The Mexi- 
can can say, “There I bled for liberty! and 
shall I surrender that consecrated home of 
my afiections to the Anglo-Saxon invaders? 
What do they want with it? They have 
Texas already. They have possessed them- 
selves of the territory between the Nueces 
and the Rio Grande. What else do they 
want? ‘To what shall I point my children as 
memorials of that independence which I be- 
queath to them when those battle-fields shall 
have passed from my possession?” 

Ob! nad ove come and demanded Bunker 
Tlill of the people of Massachusetts—had 
England's Lion rampant on his field of gold, 
ever showed himself there, is there a man over 


thinks that a nation is not distinguished un- 
til it is distinguished in war. He fears that 
the slumbering faculties of old Europe have 
not been able to ascertain there are twent 
millions of Anglo-Saxons here—making rail- 
roads and canals, and speeding all the arts of 
peace to the utmost accomplishment of the 
most refined civilization! They donotknow 
it! And what is the wonderful expedient 
which this Democratic method of making 
history would adopt in order to make us 
known? Shooting Mexican women! 

I read in your battle of Monterey, that a 
poor little girl, with the benevolence of an 
angel in her bosom and the robust courage of 
a hero in her heart, was busily engaged dur- 
ing the bloody conflict, amid the crash of 
falling houses and the shrieks of war, in 
moistening the parched lips of the dying sol- 
diers on either side, when suddenly, as an 
American officer looked upon her, a cannon- 
ball struck her and blewhertoatoms! Oh! 
we are known in Europe! How we are re- 
cognized among the Christian nations of the 
world! This is a consummation that makes 
me think that the Millennial rg! has just 
dawned upon the bloody field of Monterey. 
The glory of your great American Republic 
shall live to the latest syllable of recorded 
time. You have stormed the Bishop’s Pa- 
lace, and shot an innocent girl engaged in 
giving water to the dying soldiers in the field ! 

This was to get room! There lies your 
acknowledged country, on the other side of 
the Rocky Mountains, so far remote from the 
habitable parts of your country that you have 
actually to hire a regiment to carry the mail 
to the shores of the Pacific! And you want 
room! You make the hypocritical pretence 
that there is a bursting population teeming 
with energy and enterprize and: life, which 
wants room! You will impose no lies like 
that upon us. Why shall we be so silly as 
to attempt to impose upon the world this false 
pretence ? 

Do we not know, Mr. President, that of 
old it was urged a lie could not live long ?— 
But at last there shall nothing abide but truth, 
and that whatever you or I may say to-day, 
when we shall have gone down to our graves, 
with the expectation, like the foolish bird 
which, when pursued, hides its foolish head 
in the sand and = its poor foolish bo- 
dy is not seen—when we have crawled into 
the grave, believing that by this falsehood 
wehave imposed upon thie world, all will 
be discovered and made bare to every body, 
and mankind instead of believing us that we 
sought room for a growing population, will 
say that we endeavored wale that hypocriti- 
cal pretence, to obtain land we did not want, 
by iniquity and force. 





Extract of a Letier from Ireland. 


_—_— 
A Dublin correspondent of the New York 
Tribune, writing under date of January 14, 





| 


after giving some heart-rending details in re- 
lation to the situation of the famishing poor 
of Ireland, thus concludes : 

Mr. Editor, and worthy reader, what shall 


13 or under 90 who would not have been! I add to this appalling catalogue of desola- 
there to meet him—is there a river on this | tionand death? Nowords of mine, no words 
Continent that would not have ran red with | of any one, can deepen the colors of this 


blood—is there a field of conflict but would | gloo 


Yet its details, numerous 


my picture. n 
have been filled high with the unburied bones | and ghastl as they are, present, alike in 


wrested from us? But this same American 
goes into a sister Republic and says to 
poor, weak Mexico, * Give up your territory 
—you are unworthy to possess it—I have got 


| of slaughtered Americans before these conse- number vom | ghastliness, a very tame and 
Oh! when that comes to pass, when the | crated battle-fields of liberty should have been | 


in- 
sufficient idea of the present condition of Ire- 
land. Iam where suflicient—alas! too suf- 
ficient—opp ities are afforded me to learn 
how utterly inadequate all words are to rep- 
resent this dread emergency. The streets of 





haif already—all L ask of you is to give up | this city swarm with the deathly victims of 


the other!” 


Ob, England might as well in| Fever and Famine. If a 
/the circumstances I have described, have of Dublin could be exhibited to the People of 


If a faithful Panorama 


come and demanded of us “Give up the At- America at this time, every ship in your spa- 


lantie slope—give up this trifling territory 


| 
| 


cious harbor would be chartered in less than 


from the Allegheny Mountains to the sea; it a week to bring food over to its perishing 
is only from Maine to St. Mary’s—only about thousands. There are Beggars enough in 


one-third of your Republic, and we have the 
least interesting portion of it.” What would 


must give this "0 John Bull. 
wants room.” 
says he must have this. 


| be the response? Why, they would say, we | leled 


Dublin at all times—Beggars, not a few, b 
rofession—but at this critical, this unparal- 
riod, hundreds of persons who have 


Why? “He been driven by the force of Hunger away from 
e Senator from Michigan their homes (homes!) come straggling and 
Why. my wor- sinking into this great city in the desperate 


thy Christian brother, on what principle of hope (which yet ought not to be desperate) 


justice? “] wantroom!” (A Jang.) 
Why, with twenty millions of peop 


| 


that among all its wealthy Christians —— 
or 


@ you | will be found to furnish food and raiment 
have only about a hundred millions of acres | all who arein want. 


And so, dragging them- 


of land, inviting settlement by every conceiy- | selves along through every highway, and lean- 
able argument; bringing them down to a quar- | ing against the wall of pay ey ty may be 


man to squat where he pleases. 


every | seen, from early dawn till 
ut the these famishing and forlorn creatures, the very 


r into the night, 


Senator from Michigan says we will be two | pictures of desolation and despair, appealing 


room. If I were a Mexican I would tell you, 


“Have you not room in your own country to | ing the 
} If you come into mine one rag of 
we will weleome you with bloody hands and , gm . 


bury your dead men 


a hospitable grave.” 


reason hundred millions in a few years, and we want with trembli 


voice and more trembling 
limb, to your homane sympathies, and ask- 
boon of one morsel of food, or 
clothing to keep them from the 
It is a common thing to see whole 
ily groups—father, mother, sister, broth- 


Why, says the Chairman of this Commit- | er, babe—standing in the cold streets with 
tee of Foreign Relations, it is the most rea- bate fect and thin hollow faces, begging eve- 


% 


tribution boxes of the English churches are 
becoming vocal with the silver music of | 
charity. 

Soup house’, (soup kitchens they are call- 
ed here) are springing up ail over the coun- 
try; private individuals and public commit- 
tees are attempting to fathom (that they may | 


lions for the employment of a smull portion | 
of those who can work; and without doubt, 
if we Americans do our duty, sufficient en- 
ergy will be developed to meet the almost 
unexampled demand. 

Danie! O*Connell has given notice that he 
shall call on Parliament (which meets to- 
morrow) to contribute /hir/y millions vf pounds 
sterling, at once, for the simple and easily 
comprehended purpose of buying bread and 
patting itdirectly into the mouths of his starv- 
ingcountrymen. ‘The following burst of elo- 

uence was the peroration of a speech which 
1 heard from him last Monday at a crowded | 
meeting in ‘Conciliation Hall.” It was | 
delivered with touhing eloquence, and ex- 

cited such a round of applause as an Irish 

multitude can alone give, and a Duniel O’- 

Connell alone arouse. 

+My plan is, that England should immedi- 
ately borrow 40 millions—that she might 
ransack the world for food. It will be an in- 
crease of 40 millions to the national debt— 
to be sure it will—but it will be 40 millions 
to purchase the lives of the Irish people. I 
have been sneered at by some, and laughed 
at by others. I have always answered,— 
“ What will you propose—what remedy have 
yout’? “Oh, we will allow merchants to 
bring corn into the country.”” See the price 
you now pay for corn, compared with the 
prices at which it was purchased in the orig- 
inal market. ‘There is no chance of salva- 
tion for the country, unless the landlords 
come forward manfully, and boldly insist up- 
on the English Government providing food 
tor the people. 

walk of drainage! why drainage is very 
good, as regards next year, or the year after: 
and as to the cultivation of the waste lands, 
those lands would produce no crop for two 

ears at least. Now what sort of a remedy 
is that? It reminds me of a phruse—* Live 
horse, and you will get grass.” They say 
to ot ag of Ireland, “live for two years 
upon the air, and at the end of that time you 
will get potatoes.”” Oh! it is melancholy to 
think of it—it is really ludicrous. In Cork 
—the county which I represent—they are 
dying by fifties; coroner's inquests are no 
longer held, and so numerous are the deaths 
thata sufficiency of coffins cannot be had. 
Most affecting instances are related. of the 
kindness and devotion of the peasantry in 
those unhappy districts. One man went 
seven or eight miles to get work—he didn’t 
taste a morsel for forty-eight hours, so that 
he might be able to purchase a couple of stone 
of meal for his tamily—he carried the pro- 
visions till he reached his own door, when 
he dropped dead of hunger! And whensuch 
things oceur, and are becoming familiar, am 
I to be talked to about political economy, 
and told not to interfere with mercantile 
ulation? 1 say to the English Government 
—interfere for human life!—save human be- 
ings—give food to starving thousands—throw 
the shield of your power and wealth—you 
are powerful and wealthy—over the people 
of Ireland. They have suffered much from 

our tyranny and oppression—you have vio- 
ated every compact you entered into with 
them—you have emptied their coffers, and 
now they cry to you—shout to you—shrick 
to you to do something to save them from 
death ; and if you don’t do something to save 
them, your own destruction may not be re- 
mote. ‘They have been in your battles the 
right arm of your power—your flag never yet 
waved in triumph that the commingled blood 
of Irishmen was not shed for its attainment. 
Never was there a contest by sea in which 
your decks were not wet with their blood; 
and in the hour of their calamity I call upon 
the Government of England—to save the 
country. Icall upon the Irish gentry firstto 
rally and make a demand—a loud and a dis- 
tinct demand—riot a demand truckling for 
petty relief, but a demand commensurate with 
‘the magnitude of the evil—to reseve the 
country from destruction. I call upon the 
Irish gentry to speak out in a voice of thun- 
der—I call upon England not to dare to re- 
fuse to listen to their demand.” (The Hon. 
gentleman resumed his seat amid great ap- 


plause.) 


Why was Texas Annexed ? 
John C. Calhoun, in a recent speech, thus 
discourses on the annexation of Texas: 


because the Administration was weak (Mr. 
Tyien’s)—it had, no friends in the 





“ He objected to this undertaking at first, good 


to you. 
Tribune. 


Act for eternity and all is well!— 





Yer axoruer Victim!—On Friday last, 
the people of Hyndsville, in the town of Se- 
ward, in this county, were made to witness 
a shocking scene—the effect of Rum! Ben- 





provide for) the deep and every-day augment | jamin Letts, a middle-aged man, and father 
ing distress; Government is spending mil- | of a large and respectable family in that 


place, was found dead that morning in. the 


‘fields about two miles distant between his 


house and Cobleskill Centre. He had left 
home before daylight the Tuesday morning 
previous—gone to Cobleskill Centre—got 
two jars filled with liquor there—started for 
home, and was last seen alive the same mor- 
ning about nine o’clock, a few rods from 
where he was found dead on Friday. Hia 
head and limbs were frozen fast in the ice 
and ground, so that it was found necessary 
to chop him out with an axe. When gotout 
his countenance was horribly discolored and 
distorted, as if he had died in great agony.— 
His limbs were drawn up and stiff, so that 
even after having been exposed to the heat 
of a warm fire for a long time, they could not 
be relaxed sufficiently to lay him out until he 
had been taken to a neighboring tan-yard 
and placed in a vat of cold water for several 
hours. When first discovered, one of his 
jugs was lying beside him nearly emptied of 
its contents, while the other. filled and cork- 
ed, was firmly pressed by one arm to his side. 
A more painful and heart-rending picture 
than he presented, cannot be imagined.— 
Schoharie Pat. 


Receipis. 








E. Walker, Pittsburgh, $1,50-1296 
J. Millersack, Leesville, 75-106 
John Deal 75-106 
G. C. Baker, Garrettsville, 1,00--84 
I. Brook, Damascus, 1,50-104 
J. Ellyson, do 84—80 
J. Griest, do 50-102 
Joseph Garretson, New Lisbon, 1,50-104 
J. Wickersham, Lewisburg, 1.50-—-99 
J. Pleasant, New Lisbon, 2,00—69 
J. Janney, do 1,50-104 
J. Whitacre, do 1,06--70 
‘T. Mather, Salem, 1,50--52 
R. B. Gardner, East Fairfield, 2,50—85 
Jona. Marsh, do 1,50-104 
R. McFall, Youngstown, 1,50-132 
J. North, Bainbridge, 1 

G, Bloxsom, Selma, 3,00-150 
TI’. S. Russell, Weymouth, 1,00—90 
A. T. French, Damascus, M4—5 
H. Fox, Sharon, 1,00—93 
J. Newell, Nelson Centre, 1,50-126 
C. North, do 1,50-141 
W. Cortis, Farmington, 1,50-122 
A. Easton, 1,50-122 
Dickey & Wolf, Middletown, 1,50—91 
Eck & Paulin do 1,50—91 
R. Hutchinson, Locust Grove, 2,00-105 
Geo. Garretson, New Lisbon, 3,00—52 


{ H. Bangs, Bangs Corner, Medina coun- 
ty has paid 50 cents to one of our agents, 
and J. Gardner, Coitsville, has forwarded 
$1,50. ‘There must be some mistake about 
the P. O. address of these persons, for we 
cannot find their names at the places given.)} 


<> Please take notice, that in the ae- 
knowledgement of subscription money for the 
Bugle, not only is the amount received pla- 
ced opposite the subscribers name, bat also 
the number of the paper to which he has 
paid, and which will be found in the oudside 
column of figures. 
—_——————————EEEE 


WATER CURE. 


DR. J. D. COPE 
Has just completed an addition to his Water 
Cure Establishment in Salem. He is now 
prepared to seeure to an increased nomber 
of patients the full advantages of the Mydro- 
pathic practice. 
Salem, Dec. 1846. 


C, DONALDSON & G0. 
WHOLESALE & RETAIL HARDWARE MERCHANTS 
Keep constantly on hand a } assortment 
of HARDWARE and CUTLERY.. 


No. 18 main st, Cincinnati. 
July 17, °46° 


DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES, 








OOTS and SHOES, Wes- 
e 
as the best, constantly for sale at 














perhaps, 
Senate, and but two or three in the other 


Salem, O. Ist wo. 20th. 


— 


POETRY. 








From Neal's Saturdey Gazetie. 


The Co tage Ifome. 
A light is shining brightly, 
Within a cottage home, 
And hearts are beating tightly, 
As ‘neath a princely dome. 


A cheerful fire is glowing 
And sparkting on the hearth, 

Its warmth and brightness throwing 
On innocence and mirth. 


A little bird is singing 
Sweet melody, and rare: 

Its joyous tones are ringing 
Like silver through the air. 


A lavghing boy is sitting 
Tpon his mother’s lap, 
While she is neatly fi ting 
A feather in tits cap. 


A litle girl is creeping 
Upon the white oak floor, 

Or at her brother peeping, 
Behind the kitehen door. 


Their shouts of langhter ringing 
So merrily and clear— 

From hearts of joy up-springing, 
Fali pleasant on the ear. 


“ Dear papa,” too, is smiling 
Upon the lovely scene; 
His evening hours beguiling 
With happiness, 1 ween. 


And happy is that mother, 
Though humble be her lot: 

For * love to one another,” 
Is cherished in the cot. 


The love which dicth never— 
The syinpathy of hearts, 
Whow God bath bound together— 
A bond which never parts. 
East Poultney, Vt., Nov., 1846. 








The War for S.avery. 


BY WM. LLOYD GARRISON. 





If ever war was wared for hasest ends, 
By weans perfidious, profligate and low, 
Tt 18 the present war with Mexico, 
Which in deep guiltall other wars transcends. 
He who to it his stret sth or influence lends, 
Proclaims himself dear Libetry’s worst foes 
Inflicts on humen rights a deadly blow, 
And slavery’s black and bloody reign extends. 
Who but a villian will maintain the wrong? 
Who but a villain will forsake the right? 
Who to enslave the weak will join the strong? 
Who in the cause of tyranny will fight? 
Land of my birth, that seekest to oppress, 
How can foes to Heaven for thy success? 


Little Things. 


Scorn not the slightest word or deed, 
Nor deem it void of power; 

There’s fruit ine ch wind-wafted seed, 
Waiting its natal hour. 


A whispered word may touch the heart, 
And call it back to life; 

A look of love bid sin depart, 
And sti!l unholy strife. 


No act falls fruitless; none can tell 
How vast its power may be; 

Nor what results enfolded dwell 
Within it, silently. 


Work and despair not: give thy mite, 
Nor care how simall it be; 

God is with all that serve the Right, 
The holy, true and free! 


EEE eee 


MISCELLANEOUS. 














From the Charter Oak. 

NOTES OF FORLIGN TRAVEL. 

Panis, November 16, 1846. 
Dear Burteion : 

A few weeks ago, I was at the old city of 
Rheims, in Champagne, and was wandering 
with a traveller's curiosity slong the streets, 
when I observed an unusually strong display 
of police and gens d‘arwes, indicating that 
some event of uncommon interest was about 
to take place. I should have known as much 
from the movement of the people, who, men, 
women and children, seemed all hastening in 
one direction. I had arrived in town the day 
before, and having been busy in visiting the 
ancient monuments of the place, had made no 
inquiries a8 to the spectacles which were to 

w + Presuming that some grand 
review or ceremony was shout to tuke plaice, 
T fell into the current and was borne along 
by it towards ove of the public squares of the 

ty. Every moment the human flood poured 
more and (nore strongly along the street.— 
Every lane and avenue furnished its tributary 
stream, and the heaving, surging mass rolled 
heavily onward to its place. The day wasa 
dismal one. Dark and heavy clouds hung 
like a sable curtain over the sweet sunrise, 
and a damp mist had fallen through the early 

g drops of rain now began to 
distant thunder muttered its grim 
to the feeble fishes of tar off light- 
ning. But the people seemed not to heed it. 
The crowd around ime were not of the deli- 
cate sort ;—men in blouses, and women wh se 
pages ay wo by a cap of coarse make, 

never the weight of a bonnet, were 

not to be driven from a favorite purpose by a 
few drops of rain even though rain is what a 
Frenchman fears above all other things.— 
Uniforms and dresses of ceremony will suf- 
fer to-day, thought I, as I s my great 
colton la over my head, to the mani- 
fest astonishment of all around me, who ovi 
dantly had never seen so large an umbrella 
before. I pity those whose military or eere- 
monial duties will oblige them to-day to stand 
the storm that is coming, without the good 
shelter that a common man may put over his 
head. The crowd bore me on—on—and I 
saw the beyond was fast filling with 
, fa moment the living torrent of 
formed a part, swept round the cor- 

ner, and I stood enll in the square, — 
were the troops? W was the 

T looked in vain for the display 
had thought to find, bata single moment 
revealed to me the fearful business of the 
Ribclag Seteg tarengs ecg 

ery 

terrible scaffold lifted itself above 

heads of the people, and towering over it, 


2 


i 


i 





like the grim genius of destruction above a 
prostrate victim, rose the bloody guillotine. 

had never seen the fearful instrament be- 
alie pict ve of tts 







operations wi ide it familiar 
to me, and T did not need \ 
IT would have escaped from the crowd, butt 
was by no meens easy to penetrate the mass 
behind me that became every moment mor 
and moredense. Leonfess, too, that a sitange 
and unwarrantable curiosity bed iis influence 
in deterring me from Wie attempt, and 
hestteting Whether to reaain of strive to pusit 
my Way out into the open space where 7 
might breathe air untainted with the sinell of 
haman bloed. It was useless to hesitate. 
A movement in the crowd turned ny eyes 
involuntarily towards the scaffold, and [saw 
over the gnard, two men mounting the steps. 
How the blood-thirsty masses were disap. 
pointed ! It was enly ae uple of officials 
who went ap to see that all was right in the 
enginery of death, ood ina moment tiey de- 
scended. But the husen tigers who peated | 
for blood on every site, knew what this moves | 
ment portended, They had grown fauiilar 
with the formula of death, and knew as well | 
the successive steps in this work of horror, 
as they did the movement in the dances 
where they were going to revel thot night. 
Hush! hold! Look how the sea of hunmon 
forms swaystoand fro beyond the scaffold, as 
the weean swells after a storm, and see part 


whaltt we 











stool 





old, they are gothered into heaps on either 
side; and through that terrible valley and 
shadow of death with a thousind dark brows 
bent upon him, covered with shameand scorn, 
his look east dowa to earth, or raised only to 
shrink back from the glance of some remem- 
bered companiof of other doys, comes the 
victim of this horrid festival, Peould but 
just see ‘him in his approach, and net at all 
when he halied fer a mowent on the other 
side of the blood-stained altar, where the 
consecrated priest of the liw was to offer him! 
up in solemn sucrifice to the God of justice. 
ft was but a moment. The executioner 
mounted the seoffold and took his place ; and 
slowly and feebly, his steps trembling on 
the threshold of eternity, the victim followed, 
leaning on the shoulders of a min who seem- 
ed as careless os though he ted a friend to his. 
place at the table. In a moment the two 
priests in attendance were at the poor man’s 
side, and the stern minton of the law himself 
stood respectfully silent while the latest ser- 
vices of religion were performed—ot that re- 
ligion which human law-givers have yet to 
Jearn isone of the highest elements of good go- 
vernment. ‘The Cross was still lifted before 
the eyes of the wretched man, and still the 
priest exhorts him to hope in that Savior, 
whose imaye was lifted up before him. But 
his heart fainted. The vast multitude bes, 
caine indistinet; the public place swam round 
and round; his limbs gave way. He stag- 
gered and would hate fallen, but the assist- 
ants caught and supported him, 
Poor wretehed man! Were the thoughts 
of other cays floating through his bewildered 
brain, that so unnerved him? Dil he re- 
meinber the mother whose kindness was | 
linked with his first recollections, of his sis- | 
ters, whose glossy ringlets he had twined 
around his boyhood fingers? Did the mer y 
voices of his childhoods playmates ring in tus | 
ear againt Did the shadow of the vine) 
above his father’s cottage duor fall once again 
on his burning brow, or the voice of welcome 
as he returned from his first wanderings, 
sonnd gratefully in his heart once more }— | 
Or was it the fear of death—of death, which 
he has dared a thousand times, that unnerved | 
him? Alas !—who could fathom bis thoughts | 
—the thoughts that even to him came thick- 
ly and confused! They lifted him up 
"he man! with the stump of youth yet on 
his brow! Tle looked not bern for such a 
place. There was a higher promis: on that) 
face where nature had set the seal of her ap- 
proval. ‘They stripped the seanty vestment 
from his shoulders, and were shutting out 
the last light—the precious light of heaven | 
from his eyes,“when he stirted convulsively 
and glared around as if some horrid thought. 
had seized upon his soul. Ob, Heavens !— 
what a sight was be in that fearful moment ! | 
The very tigers who would have lapped his 
blood up in five minutes afterwards, were 
awed into the silence of marble. One could 
not hear even a breath. Oh, ye mothers! 
was it for such an end as this that his mother | 
felt the anguish of his birth? Was it for 
this that she fed him atthe s urce of life, 
while she parted his Mixen hair over the clear 
fair brow of his infaney, and proyed that he 
niivht live to be a min. = Mereiiul Gad !— 
why is the double nature of the lamb and 
the demon bound up in the heart of mio? 

Tt wes the work of an instant to bind him 
to the plank as he stood, and the erowd trem- 
bled with eager anxiety as they saw this fi- 
nal preparation exmpleted. The man of 
desth was ready fur the horrid tisk. The | 
plink as if conscious of its office, turned 
down, and instantly slid along a groove to 
bring the neck under the fatalaxe. ‘The poor 
wretch give one convulsive shrieck—1 shriek 
that would have given utter:nee to an age of 
agenies, and one that senta thrill of horror 
through every heart that was not dead to the | 
voices of humanity. An exclamation burst | 
from the tips of the anxious crowd as the fa- 
tal axe loosed from its plice above, flished | 
down upon the neck of the devoted man. — 
Oh, horror! cried [, involuntarily. © Z/ sera | 
plus triste ewand le hache mont tout pleine du 
sine,” said «girl of sixteen, why stood beside | 
me, as the blood jetted from the severed avek, | 
and so it was indeed more sid to see the axe 
an instant after go up all dripping with gore, 
The basket into which the head hod fillen | 
was lifted from its plree with the blood trick. 
ling theough it—the body was tumbled into 
another, and the cart moved off with its hor- 
rid load, while the glutted crowd dispersed | 
on every side, 

Why isall this, said 1%) What is the terri- | 
ble necessity that requires such bloody saeri- | 
fives? ‘This man had killed his mistress.—_ 
She had brought him to abject poverty. and | 
drunkenness. and jeslousy had driven him to | 
madness. In an evil hour, he yielded tn the | 

| 
} 
i 








demon whose phantom had beckoned hia on 
tocrime. We struck the fatal blow that se- 
vered the bonds between him and the fiith- 
less woman. In the prison he erie to him. 
self—the agencies that had maddened his, | 
no longer exerted their control over his mind, | 
and the thought of better days came back to | 
take possession of their ancient dwelling | 
place. He felt assnred, he said. that God | 
whom he had most of all offended, had pare | 
doned him, thoagh he still trembled at the | 
thought of his terrible death, Human tow 
had not learned the forgiveness of the Divine 
King, who forgives upon repentance. The | 
human ruler pardons nsuelly only where he 











doubts if he had a right to condemn. 
I had never before an execution, | 
Se — <f 


are to be found who would be admitted into 
any other school, for, ragged, diseased, and | 
crane-wo4>rn, 
seare away the children of well conducted 


efforts of Mr. Provan, a hero in humble lite. 


sidered the reformation of their offspring as 


persons, varying ia age from six to eighteen, 
were induced to attend the school, 
sent, the averige attendance on Sundays ex- 
ceeds a hundred. 


and the mothers fiilen ehariecters, who bear 
decp traces of quilt and disease in theircoune | 
feninees, 
invarcerated for felony—edueated thereto by 
their parents, #s te trade whereby they are 
to live; and the destiny of all, ~ 


can be acquired at home, is the hulks or Nor- 


and misery—to change the ruffian into an 


jand fever hold fearful sway. 


| ness; the windows are dark and dingy, and 


I was not a willing witness of this, I pray 
God T may never see arother, ‘To the great 
twass Who looked upon this rite, I am sure 
that it wos ke patting fresh blood upen the 


nostuls ef a tiger. Do notdeil me they were 
warwed. Do not teli ine they were in the 
hast dissurded from mutder. Tastead of 


that, they became familiar with blood; their 

earis were hardened against the look and 
ery of humen suflering, and the very 
sitions Which were punished on that seafiold, 
were Srength: ned in the thousands of spee- 
t.tors by the mode of punishment. 

Au hour after, 1 passed again through that 
square. ‘There was not the slightest indica- 
tion Jeft that an execution had taken place; 
and as Papproached the spot, a teamster was 
driving a load of wine over the very plice 
where the scaffold had stood, on its way tothe 
merchent’s cellar, ‘The trade that supplird 
the seally'd had commenced again under the 
protection of the law. Oh, the wisdom of 
human legislation! 


r 
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Visit to a Ragyed School. 





“A Ragged Sehool,’? quoth the reader; 
“proy. what kind of schoolisth.t?’ A tew 
words will suflice toanswer this inquiry, A 
* rigged school” isa Sunday school estab- | 
lished hy private benevolence ina city dis-' 
trict of the meanest hind, where every house | 
is worn ontand erszy, and almost every lene 


ing to the right aad Tell, like the Red Sew of anita beggar. or perhaps something worse, | 


A school, moreover, in which no children 


their very appearance would 


parents 3 and hence, if they were noteducited 
tere, they would receive no education atall. 
fo London there exists several ** ragged | 
schools "—one situated in the very heart of | 
St. Giles *; another—the one we propose to 
sketeh—estiblished nigh that worse than St. | 
Giles’, Pield-lane, Smithfield —the head quar- | 
ters of thiewes. eoiners, burglirs, 1nd outeasts | 
of society. This Sunday School was found. | 
ed in TMEl, and originated in the benevolent | 


Afer much exertion, especiilly in overcons- 
ing the objections ef the parents, who con- 


the loss of so much capital, forty-five young 
At pres 


The school is also opened 
throe times a week, whea instruciion of an 
ordinary kiod is timparted gratuitously by a 

lady. Mosi—we may say all—the fithers 
of the scholars belong tothe predacions class, 


Many of the childret have been 


esa better 
principles shall he i:uplanted at sehool than 


folk Island. All honor, then, to the brave 
men and women who have conseerated the 
day of rest to the god-like task of rescuing 
their fellow-creatures from a litecof shame 


bonest min. 
The SmithGeld * ragged sch val” is situ- 


ate at 65 West street, a a where 





* 


‘o open it ine 
any other neighborhoad, would be to defeat 

the object of the projectors. "The very habili- | 
ments of the boys, so patched that the cha- | 
rocter of the original texture could scarcely | 
be gleaned, would almost be sufficient to pre- | 
clude their ingress to a more tespectable | 
neighborhood, and make them sink abashed 
into loathsome dens. bt follows. thot the ob- | 


| ject of the promoters of the * tagged sehool ™ ' 
(—the in-gathering of the ovteast—requires 


| 


thatit should be held amidst the homes of | 


‘these outeasts. ‘The house has that battered, | 


worn aspect, which speaks of dissolute idle- 


the street too nerrow to admit a current of fresh 
air; and it needed, on the rainy day in Mareh, 
in which it was visited, but a slight active 
imagination to esll up visions of the robbe- 
ties and murders which have been planned in 
it, and of whieh it has been the scene. 

The entrance to the sehool was dark ; and 
there being no windows to illuminate the 
rickety stairease, we stumbled into the school | 
room on entering the first floor before we were | 
aware. On entering, the eye wis greeted | 
by a spectacle to which, from its mingled | 
humor and pathos, the pencil ef Hogarth | 
could alone have done justice. We found a 
group of from forty to fifty girls in one room, 
and about sixty boys in another; the girls, | 
although the olfspring of thieves, quiet, win- | 













ning, and nuidenly; but the boys full of gri- itself ia a manner that may save the starving, 


mice and anties, and by jest and cunning 
glances, evincing that they thought the idea 
of attending school fine fun. Foremost 
among them was a bay, apparently aged se- 
ventoen, but as self-cotlected as a man of for- 
ty, of enormous head, and with a physiogno- 
my in whieh cunning and wit were equally 
blended, whose mustery over the other boys 
Was atiesied by their all addressing him as 
‘captain.’ ‘The boys had their wan, vice- 
worn faces as clean as could be expected. 
and their rags seemed furbished up for the 
oceasion; whilst their ready repartee, and 
strik*mg original remarks, and the electric 
iight of the eye, when some preuliar practi- 
cal joke was perpetrated, evinced tat iatel- 
lect was there, however uncultivated or mis- 
used. Unless we are greatly sell-deevived, 
we beheld in this unpromising assemblage 
as good a show of heads as we have ever seen 


| in any other Sunday school, and the remark 


is justified by what we learred with respect 
to the shrewdness generally evinced by these 
children. ‘The predominant temperament 
was the sanguine, a constitution whieh indi- 
cates a great love for animal exercise; and 
during the time we were present, they ap- 
peared as if they could not sit quiet one mo- 
ment—hands, feet, bead, aay the very trank 


Usell seemed streggling, to do something, | 


and that something generally being found in 
sheer mischief, 


Hymns were oreasionally sung to lively 
meusures, the girls singing with a sweetness | 
aml patios that sunk deep into the heart, but | 
the boys continually grimacing and jokings | 
dovetaiiing into the hymns the fg-ends of | 


popular soags, yet all the ime attempting to | 
look grave aud sober, a8 if they were paying 
the most respectful attention. When the | 


superintendent told the boys that he was | 


about to piteh the tune, and that they must 
follow bin, the boy before mentioned as the 
captiin cried outin a stage whisper, © Mr. 
—— Bays we ate to follows him; bE wonder 
where he's going to? "—4 jest hailed witha 
laugh by his confederates. During tereh- 
ing, questions of an unanswerable *hiracter 
were subinitted by the boys to their master; 


fos example, “If you were starving and hgn- | ment. 





poof this affeetion for their teacher may be no- 


view Treland. 


| quotations, all sorts of now 


' 


gry wouldn't you steal?” What is the | 
use of banging Tapping; will that convert 
hime"? Various other auempts were made 
by the captain to puzzle the teacher, and fail- 
ing, he was heard to say, ** That's no go—he 
is wo deep for us.” 

Amongst these boys, however, were some 
to whom the word ot kindness was evidently 
a** word in season.’ who drank tn the teader 
aceenis wiih Which they were addressed — 
perchance tor the first time—as if it were imu. 
sic wo their souls. ‘Thea, again, was to be 
seen some poor pany lad, as gentle in mind | 
as in body, who was obviousiy dying from | 
unfitness to cope with the requirements of | 
his cireumstances—poor, tender saplings | 
growing in an atmosphere which was too 
blewk for any but the forest oak to brave.— 
Untainied, exeept to crime, as most of the 
children are, much good has already been 
eilected. Most of the scholars can read, and 
books have been supplied suited to their cir 
cumstances; and that the books are read with 
the understanding. is proved by the questions 
submitted to their teachers. Due honor to 
their parents has been tuugtt, Many have 
thus become a comfort to homes to which 
they bitherto bad been an additional curse; 
and many a mother, herself regenerated 
through the pratilc of her child, has dectared, 
with streaming eyes. * TP thank God my giet 
ever went tosehool!” 
have been partially clad by the Dorcas Socie 
iy connected with the sehools; and the stress 
whieh has been laid upon personal cleanli- 
ness has served to educe proper fectings of 
self-esteem; no slight ingredient im eiviliza- 
tion, Notwithstandtug their many eecentr- 
cities, the children are really attached to their 
teachers; the girls coming lorward from matu- 
ral impulse, and with true politecess giving 
an affeetionste * Good bye, teccher.”? even to 
the visiter—and the beys ever striving to 
please, in spire of Uirir prevailing love of 
fun. One outre but charccteristic instance 


Some of the scholars 








tieed. A teacher, on passing through Field 
Lone, was attracted by a pugilistic comest ; 
when, on remonstrating with Creu on their 
folly. ene of the most brutal come up to him 
ina fighting attitude. Suddenly a boy rosh- 
ed through the crowd and eried in stentoriia | 
tenes, You leave bim alone, Bill, or rit | 
knock you down; don't you hoow that’s my | 
teacher?’ Ht, then, to win the afi ctions be | 
the best prelude to the reformation of the de- | 
based, agsin we svy, honor to those brave | 
men who, despite the contempt and the slan- 
der of the Pharisee and the worldling, have | 


o . - « ih 
not shrank from trying to rescue from ruin | 


the most neglected youthful soul! 
Our sketch ends here; but the * ragged | 
school? was not visited for the mere gr tif- 
cation of curtosity, nor is that the motive 
which induced us to describe the seene, A 
question entered our minds as we pondered 
over this visit, and a practical answer to 
which by our readers is the chief aim of the 
writer—* Why is there nota * ragged school * 
in every large town of Great Britsin?” 
For the Bugle. 
New Brrowron, February 10, 1847. 
Dear Frienps: 
1 have just been reading an agonizing ae- | 
count of the deplorable condition of starving | 
| 


Is it not unspeakably dreadful that 

such a state of things is allowed to exist ina | 
state of society which calls itself humane, 
int Higent, and christian? Tow 
nation, whose barns and ware-houses groan 


can liis 


! 
with repletion, give * sleep to their eyes, or 
slumber to their eyelids,” till bread is given | 
to the starving thousinds of Lreland? Is in) 
in vain to appeal to the wealthy merchants, | 
furiners and capitalists in their behalf? Witt | 
they not remember their brethren and sisters | 
in this awful hour, and send ships laden with 
food to sustain life, and thus cause thousands 
to sing hosannas, and shout for joy? Those 
that have the power to do, and do not, where 
is their humanity ? 

Were it not for the blightirg, hardening, 
withering influence of slavery and war, now 


existing in this country in the name of civi- 
lization and christianity, the people could not 
rest in view of such things. But these vio- 
lent and bloody dvings dry up the fountains | 
of sympathy and tura a nation’s heart to} 
Sill | hope there may be sensibility | 
enough left to feel, in some degree, for those | 
who are perishing,and that it will manifest | 


stone. 


give freedom to the slave, and thus avert the | 
consequences which must finally overtake a 
| hardened and perverse generation, 
For Truth and Humanity, 

MILO A. TOWNSEND. 


A Royal Editor. 

The King of Bavaria is about to start a 
newspaper, which, rumor says, he is to edit 
‘himself. We can imagine the King sitting 
| ow the throne, with an immense pair of seis- 
| sors.in one hand, and the paste brush in the 
| other, writing his Zeifung, while the printer's 
| devil is knocking at the door of the palace, 
| calling for “eopy.? His royal mijesty searce- 
| ly knows the pains and penalties of an editor 
| yet, or else he would not be so ambitious of 
| rushing into newspaper authorship. How 
| will he like opening three hundred letters a 

day, every one of them finding fault with 
; Some part of his paper? How will he like 
| being knocked up at three o'clock in the 
morning, to come déwa tothe office and open 
jan express? How will he like collecting 
| his quarterly subscriptions, of answering his 
| egrrespondents" inquiries—whether his ma- 
jesty will be greciously pleased to tike out 
| their subscriptions in coals, candles, Getinan 
sausages, sauerkraut, seltzer water, of Bava- 
tian beer? How will he like some enraged 
author, or angry actor of his royal theatre, or 
pagilistie member, entering his office, and 
not knowing he is the Kiog. laying Ure horse- 
whip across his royal shoulders for some 
smart personality or witty eriticisin? Tow 
will ke like being prosecuted fora libel '— 
and is he prepared to pat in the old plea, 
“the King ean do no wrong “—because the 
saine yarn, of course, Would apply to gram- 
metical errors, false syllogisms, erroneous 
ease, though it is 
very dquhtful whether his reader would make 
the excuse, and might write to his majesty 
to siop sending the piper.— Punch. 





‘The examination of the lugeage of passen- 
gers coming into France by the railroad from 


Belgium, has been abolished by the govern- 





) not be coatinued, aa the people were drained 
jof money. On Saturday, he gave an ordes 


| 18.000. 
| tlemmen—Mr. Lim ick and Me. O° Callagan— 


reduction of 50 per cent. on their regis. 


Be Sometuine.—Thereisa moral grandeur 
in the thught$* Ll have made myself’! 
The world way wag their heads and you may 
be denouneed, but if you are couseions that 
imtegrity of purpose has always characterized 
yOu, and that vou now stand onaneminence, | 
placed there by your own rectitude of heart, | 
you have nothing to fears You had not the | 
idlucece of Wealth, nor the  Ganispeed you” | 
of powerful friends; but you had more—a | 
heart fixed and determined, and this has made | 
you What you are. Go oa—add virtue to 
virtue—look steadily atthe goal betore you, 
at last your most treacherous and artfal come 
panions will acknowledge your superiority, | 
and feel proud of being among the number of | 
your friends. ‘The man who is resolved to be | 
something in the world, should have nothing 
to fear; and when he hitle dreams of ity ho- 
nors are wathering ubout his head and aw in- 
fluence goes out from him, whieh is exerted, 
silendly but surely, forthe good ot thousands. 








JeacTIFULLY dnsrrucrive.—tlame once 
remarked, that a man’s genius is always tn. 
the beginning of lite, as much naknown to 
himself as to others; and it ts only afer fre- | 
quent tals attended with success, that he | 
dares think himself equa! to i undertake 
ings in which these who have succeeded 
have fixed the admiration of mankind. Let 
the aspiring tiind treasure up the above, 

“He who would wia, aust labor fur the 


prize. 











The reporter of the Cork Constitution, who 
has visited the west of Lrelond, gives the fol- 
lowing awful pieture of that district :— 


Donmanway, Monday night, 12 o’clock.— 
At ten o'clock this wight, L arrived Lere trom 
Bailydebod, and LT now attempt to give you 
1 few of the herable detatls, and of soine 
scenes Which | learned and witnessed here. 
My heart is sick from the misery around me. 
Description is unavailing. 

Entering the town of Dunmanway on Sun- 
day, Po met four corpses coing to Bankabos 
gravesyatd, ‘Phe finest was carried on two 
sticks or wattles borne by men; it was tol- 
lowed by about a dozen people. ‘The went 
was the body of a child eerried ina coffin on 
: man’s back, attended by wo other person. 
The next was a cart, flowed by about twen- 
ty persons; and the fourth was on a@ butt. 
driven by a womin—no one else in alten- 
dance. La faet, funerals are now of such hour- 
ly occurrence, that few have heart t. attend 


etn. 

In Skibberdeen, no one can speak to you 
on any subject hur that of the destraction oi 
human life. Men are all day digging graves 
in the burying places, and all the carpenters 
and cartwitghts are at werk day and might 
not excepting Sanday; still they csnnot meet 
ihe demands nade upon them tor the rougt.- 
est cottius, On leaving Skibberdeen this 
morning, Lwas aecested by a policemn, who 
said that his time and that of the other men 
in the service in the town was ocenpied in 
rising subscriptions to purchase coilias for 
those dying of starvetion, and that it could 


for seven coffins, being all be could get 
for the money he raised, and he afterwards 
had to purchase one with money he borrow 
ed toiner the corpse of a feanale brougit into | 
the town, on the back of her mother, Ft is a | 
pity that inquests are notheld, asthe ewtdence 
would be apt te eonvisee the Bnglish that 
the misery as real. 

Leaving Skibberdeen, I iad to pass along: 
side Abbeystowry grive-gord, where | saw 
two new cofins contauing corpses,and a man | 
digging a grave ta witel to day them.” There | 
Was ho other person present. 

Bat the greatest misery—if under such cir- 
cumstinces there could be comparison—was 
reserved for me at Batlydehod. Here they | 
are ina deplorable state—dying in all diree- 
tions. No longer can they be called the fin- 
est peasantry in the world—indeed, they are 
but skeletons. On entering the town, you 
are surrounded by famishing creatures, trom 
Whom it is almost impossible to eseape— 
every one of them has a more distressing tale 
of destitution than the other. 

Here [heard horrible details of the neigh- 
‘oring parishes—the purist of Skull adjoins 
ing, Which extends to the sea coust. ft con- 
tains 37.922 acres, and has a population of 
Here there are butt so eesident gene 











the landlords betag all non-resident. In this 
parish, ws well as the adjoining, Kileoe and 
Kilinow, the deaths are daily inercasing, and 
the udies ave carried tu their graces wiihuul 
COPNt. 

The R.C. clergyman told me that in Skull, 
the deatns were tena day on the average, of 
the last fourteen days. ‘The people are liv- 
ing on sea-weed and cattle that they steal; 
they are carrying off cows and sheep every 
night, and on Sunday night they broke into 
the fara store of Mr. M’Carthy, and stole all 
that was in it—seven begs of wheat and two 
barrels of barley. Kileoe contains 5,272 
acres, with 2.800 inhabitants, ‘They are dy- 
ing here at five a day on the average of a fort- 
night. Twas told that one family of eight 
persons were found in their hut on ‘Thur-diy, 
devouring a dog bi longing to them. There 
were thirteen buried in Skull churchyard yes- 
terday; only one of them had a coftin—they 
were taken on doors, covered with a little 
straw. 

Under these circumstances, it is cruel to 
insiston these wretched skeletons going miles 
to and from roads to earn a few pence; it 
would be much wiser and more humane to 
give them a little food, and permit their re- 
twaining within doors. 

The accounts from the islands of Sherkin 
and Cape Clear are beyond description. 


The Society of Friends in England and 
Trelond have, by voluntary contributions, rais- 
ed the noble sum of £22,000 for the relief of 
the stirving Irish, and have sent several of 
their own members to superimtend the distri- 
bution. "They are still going on with collec- 
tions, and will probably :nerease the sum ve- 
ry much. 





The cholera was raging at Tabreez, in 
Persia, at the end of October, by is said 
that from the Lith to the 27ih of that month. 
10,000 persous had died, and the number of 
deaths daily, when the account left, was 


The Tagus steamer, on her last voyage 
from Lisbon, having run short of coals, had 
to sacrifice to the devouring elementiwo tons 
of chestauts, part of her cargo, to keep up the 
Steain. 





M:. O'Connell has allowed his tenants a 


Anti-Slavery Books 
Kept constantly on hand by J. Elizabeth 


Jones, among which are 
Narrative of Douglass. 
Archy Moore. 

The Liberty Cap. 
Brotherheed of Thieves, 
Slaveholder'’s Religion, 
Disunionist, &e. 

The Forlorn Hope of Slavery, by Pilleba- 
ry; Facet & Fiction. by Mrs. Child; and 
The Memoirs of C.'T. Torrey, will probably 
be received very soon. 


TITE SALEM BOOK-STORE 

Has changed hands, and the New Firm 
having made consideroble additions to the 
old stock, respectiully solicit’ the patronage 
of the old customers and the public. They 
are constantly receiving 

SUPPLIES FROM THE EAST, 
of Books and Stationary,--and Articles in 
their line not eon hand will be ordered on 
short notice, 

They will try to keep such am assortment 
and sell on such terms, as that no one need 
have an exevse for not reading. 

Schools and Merchants supplied on liberal 


terms. 
GALBREATH & HOLMES. 


D. L. Gaunreatnuy, 
Jesse Hoimes, 


S.lem, Ist mo. 28th, 1846. 








CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 

Sole Leather, Upper Leather, Calf-Sking 
Shoes, Boots, Sugar, Motisees, Tea, Coffees 
Spice, Fish; Cin. mould Candies. Tar by 
ihe Kitand barrel. ‘Parpentine, Sperm Oil, 
Piaxseed Oil, Paints, &e., &e.. by 

HEATON & IRISH. 

Dee. 28th, 1846. 








LOOKING GLASSES. 

In connection with Hardware end Druga, 
the subseribers have a large supply of new 
ind hondsome styles ef lirgeand small Leok- 
ing Glosses and Locking Gloss plates. 

Old frames refilled and glass cetting dene 
to order. 

CUESSVAN & WRIGHT. 

Salem, Lith mol, 1846. 





CHEAP FOR CASH. 


The proprieters of the Salem 
HARDWARE AND DRUG STORE, 
have juse received their full supply of 
NEW HARDWARE and FRESH DRUGS. 
The patronage of their old customers, and 
the public generally is respeetfully solicited, 
CHESSMAN & WRIGHT. 
Salem Tith mo 1, 1816. 


REMOVAL. 

Georce Orr has removed from the heuse 
of Ely. Kent & Brock, to the large and ex- 
tensive Dry Goods house of 

LUDWIG, KNEEDLER & CO. 
No. 110, North 3d st.. where he would be 
ulad to have his Anti-Slavery friends call be- 
tore making their Spring purchases elsewhere, 

Philadelphia, Jan. 7th, 1847.—76. 


MEDICAL. 
DRS. COPE & HOLE 
Tlave associated for the practice of medi- 
cine. Taving practised the WATER-CURE, 
until they are satistied of itsuneqatled value, 
in the treatment not only of chronic butacate 
diseases, they are prepared to effer their pro- 
fessional services on the following conditions. 
Tn all acute diseases, when ealled early, 
and when proper attention is given by the 
nurses, if they fail to effeet cures, they will 
ask no fees, Residence east end of Salem. 
Jannary 1, 1947. 


JUST RECEIVED 
Directly from Philadelphia, a fresh supply 














jot hoontitul plaid Linseys. bleek and brown 


Aljaeca and Paramenta Cloths, cheap Casi- 
netts and Cloths, black and white Wadding, 
Pl.id French Clowking, and fashionable plaid 
silk bonnet linings by 
HEATON & IRISH. 
Dee, 28th 1816. 


WANTED, 
1000 bushel dried Apples, 
100,000 Ihs. Pork, 
50,000 Ibs. Lard, 
10 or 12 good Horses, 
HEATON & IRISH. 
Dee. 28th, 1846. 





AGENTS FOR THE“BUGLE.” 

Ono. New Garden—David L. Galbreat h 
Columbiana—Lot Holmes. Cool Springs 
—Mahlon Irvin. Berlin—Jacob HH. 
Barnes. Marlhorc-——Dr. K. G. Thomas.— 
Confield—Joln Wetmore.  Lowellet/h—Dr. 
Butler. /oland—Christopher Lee. Foungae 
lown—J. 8. Johnson. New Lyme—Morse- 
na Miller, whreon—Thomas P. Beach.— 

sw Lishon—George Garretson. Cineinnaté 
—Willisin Donaldson. Last Fairfiel’—John 

Marsh. Se/ma—Thos. Sweyne. Springboro 
—Ira Thomas. Harveysbure—V. Nichol- 
son. Oakland—Filizabeth Brook. Chevrin 
Falz—S. Dickenson, Petersburg—Ruth 
Tomlinson,  Columbus—W. W. Pollard 
Georgelown—Ruth Cope. Bundysburg— 
Alex. Glenn. Garrettsvilli—G. C. Baker. 
Aiwater—E. Morgan Parrett. Farmington, 
--Wm. Smith. Liyria, Lorain co.--L. J. 
Burrell. Oberlin--Lucy Stone. Ohio City-= 
R. B. Dennis. Newlon Fall—Dr. Homer 
Korle. Ravenna-—F. P. Basset. Franklin 
Mills——A. Morse. Hariford—Anson Garlick, 
Southinglon—Caleb Greene. Mi, Union 
Owen Thomas.—Republicon Po O.. He 
Wood—Hilisturo, Win. Lyle Keys. Achor 
town—Dr. A. G. Richardson. Fowler's 
Miiis—Sra Allen. — Ainmeman—J. Herrick. 
Rerea—Ailen Hizy. Malia—Wm. Cope. 
Hickley—Wuther Parker, Je.  Richfield—Je- 
rome Hurlburt. Lodi—Dr. Sill, Chester be 
fords —H. W. Curtis, Patnesvilie—J. W. 
Briggs. franklin Miilse—C. F. Lefingwell, 
Delton—Jiimes Mullen. 

Inptana. Greenboro—Lewis Branson.— 
Marion—John 'T. Morris. Economy—Ira C. 
Maulsby,  Liher‘y—Edwin Gordner. Win- 
chesia—Clatkson Pocket. Anivhistown— 
Dr. H. L. Terrill. Richmond—Joseph Ad- 





dleman. 
Pennsytvanta. Fallston—Milo A Town 
send. H. Vashon, Pitishurgh. 


Fo inden le 














